Devoted the Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature 
Education 


Moral Standards the Schools 


group schools will primarily determined 
two agencies: the purpose for which the school was 
called into existence; and the direct effort and in- 
fluence those who teach and those who direct and 
administer its affairs. Other agencies have their 
influence, course, and always the character 
the pupils who for various causes enter given 
school, must necessity determine measure how successful 
will any efforts directed towards establishing and maintaining 
right moral standards among the pupils whole. But the 
main, believe that these two agenties which have referred 
will found the most influential factors reckoned with. 
Indeed the choice particular school the pupil, far 
any choice exists, will least partly determined the stand- 
ards and character the particular institution chosen. this 
true the school that starts the basis definite moral pur- 
pose should and undoubtedly does, have distinct advantage its 
efforts maintain high moral standards. The school established 
for definite practical and material ends must depend more distinct- 
the personal influence its teaching force and such helpful 
outside agencies circumstances permit use. This 
tion important and should clearly kept mind view 

what will later said. 
order that this distinction may made clearer, let con- 
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sider for moment the underlying purposes that have called into 
existence the host secondary schools which now thrive every 
quarter our land. Perhaps will found classify 
properly such vast number schools, covering they do, 
wide range character and aim. But going ask you 
note for moment the history the development our Ameri- 
can schools the belief that such examination, superficial, 
though must necessity be, will tend separate these institu- 
tions somewhat roughly into two great groups. 

Plenty evidence available indicate that the foundations 
which our earliest schools and academies were built were re- 
ligious and moral well intellectual. Those who established 
them were, almost without exception, Christian patriots, filled 
with zeal serve their country increasing knowledge and 
Christianizing the national life. the accomplishment this 
end they gave freely the means wherewith God had blessed them 
and with true missionary spirit devoted their lives and their talents 
the training and development the minds and morals the pu- 
pils committed their care. the boundaries the nation were 
pushed steadily westward, this educational ideal moved with them, 
leaving its train hundreds schools and academies founded for 
the glory God and the Christianizing the national life. 
all this early educational life emphasis was laid, and laid strong- 
intellectual and moral training combined, other words 
character. 

Nowhere, think, can find this early ideal better illustrated 
than the constitution Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
written the founder the year 1777. Judge Phillips, the au- 
thor, was fair type that class men whom this nation owes 
the majority, least its historic schools and colleges. 
ardent patriot, distinguished statesman, influential citizen, 
and pious God-fearing man, education him meant vastly more 
than the acquiring knowledge and the training for practical 
efficiency. The preservation the new nation and the assurance 
its future position leadership demanded the education its 
prospective citizens mind and morals alike. And education, 
which neglected either these essentials was his judgment, 
worse than useless. That you may clearly appreciate this early 
point view, let quote few paragraphs from this 
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remarkable document expressing clearly does, the ideals and 
convicitions its author. The main purpose and scope the 
school are well shown the opening paragraphs: 

short reflection upon the grand design the Parent the 
Universe the creation Mankind, and the improvements 
which the mind capable both knowledge and virtue, well 
upon the prevalence ignorance and vice, disorder and 
ness, and upon the direct tendency and certain issue such 
course things, must occasion, thoughtful mind, earnest 
solicitude find the source these evils and and 
small acquaintance with the qualities young minds how 
susceptible and tenacious they are impressions evidences 
that youth the most important period, the improvement 
neglect which depend the most important consequences indi- 
viduals themselves and the community. 

serious consideration the premises and observation 
the growing neglect youth, have excited painful anxiety 
for the event, and determined make, the following convey- 
ance, humble dedication our Heavenly Benefactor the abil- 
ity wherewith has blessed us, lay the foundation publie 
free school academy for the purpose instructing youth, not 
only English and Latin, Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
those sciences wherein they are commonly taught, but more es- 
pecially learn them the great end and the real business living.” 

The moral purpose institution founded such ideals 
these once apparent. And these were the ideals that one 
form another were recognized our fathers paramount 
all true education. These ideals was, that inspired patriotic 
men and women, give freely their limited wealth and 
their talents that our early schools might established and render 
their effective service the upbuilding the nation. However 
incompletely these ideals may have been realized the later con- 
duct these institutions, the mere fact their existence has 
exerted telling influence their work and has been constant 
inspiration those who have labored their interests. 

For number years schools the type have described oc- 
practically all the secondary field. But the thirst 
the nation for education increased, more schools were demanded 
and the public schools sprang into existence fill growing need. 
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Unlike some least the older academies, the public schools 
were started primarily meet local conditions and satisfy local 
The definite purpose the earliest public high schools 
still, disputed question. But think may safely 
said that that purpose was not furnish preparation 
for the higher institutions. the same time college preparatory 
well more general courses, were included the curricula. 
Gradually was found that increasing number pupils were 
either unwilling unable pursue their education beyond the 
high school stage and with that discovery rose increasingly in- 
sistent demand that the high school curricula shaped provide 
for this constantly growing element courses that would still better 
fit for the active life soon entered upon. What these 
courses should was naturally determined very largely 
conditions and local demands. Those who, through their own 
taxes the funds which the schools were supported, 
very naturally insisted that their wishes should heeded and 
their ideals realized public schools their immediate com- 
munities. 

The changing conditions our national life have brought great 
changes character these ideals and demands. Material 
have ‘become paramount. “Give studies that will fit 
our children for practical life” the demand parents immersed 
‘business affairs and limited their vision the horizon 
material interests. And ‘to these demands the public high schools 
been compelled yield until today their chief function 
furnish the studies and the training that will realize this material 
ideal. The majority the old academies drawing largely 
upon local patronage naturally yielded this pressure 
and have ‘been merged within supplanted the public 
schools. And addition these, countless trade schools 
and technical schools have appeared further and strengthen this 
kind work. 

Not all the older institutions, however, have followed this 
course. few them, from the outset, national their scope 
and patronage, have resolutely conditions permitted, held fast 
the old ideals. While modifying and enlarging their curricula 
meet new conditions ‘they have steadfastly insisted that their 
work should still remain primarily the work preparing their 
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pupils for the higher institutions or, least, giving them broad 
intellectual and moral foundations enable them face the 
the problems and work life with broader vision than that af- 
forded purely material and practical And alongside 
the older schools this type have innumerable schools 
very similar aims and purposes. chureh and 
private schools now thrive throughout the land and neweomers are 
constantly being added the list. 

glance the foregoing, somewhat hasty sketeh the 
opment our secondary schools makes evident. that these schools 
are naturally divided into two great groups: One made up, 
the public high schools, the technical and the trade sehools; the 
other the old line endowed academies, the church sehools and 
the private schools. the former the main emphasis laid 
the training and development the mind; the latter this 
phasis more equally divided betweem mind and morals, The 
former aims for practical the latter for 

The opportunity realize these two aims distinctly in- 
fluenced the character the two groups themselves. 
The public high schools are day only. The pupils come 
under the direct influence the school and its teachers, its rules 
and its customs, for part only each day. the en- 
dowed and private schools, except few cases, they are under 
these influences for the greater part the year, day and night, 
and week after week. Under these conditions there not the same 
opportunity the school that there sehools the 
other class develop community life and ideals and insist 
definite standards conduct. The school must depend 
largely upon the home for the moral training its pupils. The 
endowed and private school large measure supplants the home 
this important work. These differences are significant and 
must, necessity, have their effect the moral standards the 
student body whole. Yet, even so, cannot draw any very 
definite safe conclusions; for local conditions will materially 
affect the character the individual school, and are all 
aware that changing conditions and influences frequently alter 
marked degree the moral tone the individual boarding schools. 
Our conclusions, best, must more less general, and yet 
sure that they can made significant and value. 
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have purposely given good deal space the study the 
nature and development our schools, both show their wide 
divergence character and purpose and because convinced 
that the underlying purpose any institution must large de- 
gree influence, not determine, its moral standards, The efforts 
high-minded and conscientious teachers force upon their 
pupils high moral standards will naturally lose much their ef- 
fectiveness when these pupils have chosen particular school 
because definitely and chiefly offers them the chance prepare 
themselves given kind work better than their competitors 
can That there significant moral value all training for 
practical efficiency, not for moment dispute. But 
question how far this kind training raises the moral standard 
the pupil who not taught relate define terms 
character. And just because this difference underlying 
purpose, the public and trade schools have, judgment, the 
more serious problem solve maintaining proper moral stand- 
ards. What may say the actual moral standards that 
prevail our schools today 

easy matter determine all accurately the moral 
ideals and standards our pupils. The task difficult enough 
when are limited our own particular schools where are 
supposed more less familiar with the life and interests 
the student body. becomes increasingly difficult when at- 
tempt move outside these boundaries and pass judgment 
others. And becomes well nigh hopeless attempt draw 
comparisons with times that are past and conditions that are 
known only hearsay. And this one the chief reasons 
have dwelt such length underlying purposes and ideals. 
The youth, become man before his years, who years ago strapped 
his small trunk upon his back and, satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge and probably fit himself for the gospel ministry, walked 
miles enroll the nearest academy, undoubtedly carried with 
him higher moral standards than those which inspire the boy 
today who goes school learn trade because his father 
sends him there become “gentleman”. Yet neither these 
types, either yesterday today, can fairly taken represent 
the student body whole. And the old days intellectual 
and moral giants there were still pigmies the land. And 
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read the records aright there was then wider gulf between giants 
and pigmies than there today. Perhaps the giants have grown 
smaller, but, even they have, the pigmies least have increased 
size and strength. The net result has been, believe, gain. 

Youth today, yesterday, still youth. The impulsiveness, 
crudeness, generosity, instability, optimism, heedlessness, and 
quick response lofty appeal are evidence now they were 
century ago. The flesh and the spirit still struggle for mastery 
and with varying success. The problem that chiefly confronts 
this generation not much the natural character the pu- 
pils seek guide and develop, the influences and sur- 
roundings which they are subjected. Here believe that the boy 
the past had immense advantage. Material interests, mate- 
rial standards, and the materialistic atmosphere with which 
constantly surrounded, exert deadening influence the moral 
aspirations and ideals the modern youth. That has far 
been able withstand these influences and still retain his heart 
inherent longing for the highest things life and readiness 
respond the influence high ideals tribute his worth. 
The moral tone the pupils our schools today justifies, be- 
lieve, this confidence them. 

Democracy, all recognize, tends level downward well 
upward. Today never before our great public schools 
include their membership pupils the widest range 
character. nationality, home surroundings and influence, 
training, religious belief unbelief, manners and customs, 
those who make the student body will found represent 
most significant extremes. Such conditions must have their effect 
upon the moral standards the school whole. Influences 
tending raise and lower these standards are constantly 
work among the students How far either will gain the 
ascendency must depend largely such outside agencies and in- 
fluences are brought bear the school officers and teachers; 
and the responsibility that rests upon these officials great. 

the superficial observer the self-appointed critic easy 
believe that the leveling process already referred exerts 
greater influence downward than upward. This natural in- 
ference, for its outward manifestations, least, this un- 
doubtedly true. manners and language this tendency proba- 
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bly most clearly apparent. Many conscientious parent, believing 
thoroughly the democracy the public school, yet sincerely 
fearful the effect may have upon child reared culture 
and refinement. And those who have children 
the public schools are pretty sure have anxious moments when 
these youngsters, speech action, betray the passing evidence 
unwholesome influences which they have been subjected. If, 
this age, the impulsive act careless word were the final test 
character, our alarm would fully justified. And the up- 
lifting influences home and parents and teachers not sufficient 
counterbalance and eventually eradicate these temporary weak- 
nesses, change environment becomes necessity. because 
believe that beneath the surface there are greater and more 
manent values such training that are willing subdue our 
anxiety and take the risk. 

have already indicated the most conspicuous manifestation 
the downward tendency the leveling process appears 
speech. Slang, loose talk, and profanity are altogether too com- 
mon and too little heeded among us. That these weaknesses are 
due our democratic life and represent one effect the leveling 
downward process unquestionably true. this respect least 
our American schools offer striking contrast the great public 
schools England where, told, profanity least, almost 
unknown. But offset this loss know that this free contact 
our schools class with class working its uplifting influence 
well those least favored. The boy girl brought sur- 
roundings where profanity and careless speech are the natural 
evidences limited vocabulary frequently comes realize that 
talk this kind savors the gutter, and the struggle attain 
higher standards living casts off unworthy. The danger 
that these tendencies will increase and spread, however, real 
and serious one. And will become real menace the influence 
teachers and school officials not brought strongly bear 
the side clean language and pure speech. 

But our modern youth has still other handicaps contend 
against addition the materialistic spirit the age and the 
temptation careless and loose talk. sense most these 
present day dangers spring from materialistic sources; yet this 
not always recognized. state briefly few these, all 
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which must, necessity, tend lower moral standards. The loss 
religious training from our American homes, and large de- 
gree the loss unity and singleness aim many these 
same homes. The weakening the marriage tie and the conse- 
quent lessening respect for woman and motherhood. The 
generacy the modern stage. The enormous increase cheap 
and popular magazines, not openly vicious, least 
and strengthening depraved tastes. The prevalence dishonesty 
and double standards honor business and politics and among 
men prominence and seeming success. And finally, the 
eases many, the unnatural and unhealthful conditions city 
life tenement, apartment house hotel. Against such in- 
fluences, them tending pull standards lower levels, our 
boys and girls today must fight. these work their 
baneful influence upon the pupils who make our schools. Surely 
there never was time when our schools more needed the strong, 
inspiring and uplifting influence consecrated men and women 
aid their pupils the fierce struggle against influences 
subtle and pronounced. 

From what has just been said you may that 
somewhat pessimistic the quality moral standards that to- 
day prevail our schools. recognize the dangers 
that beset us, and believe that they cannot too strongly em- 
phasized public and private. But honor our boys and girls 
and faith them grows stronger note how little, the 
whole, they have yielded these unwholesome influences. Whether 
they will continue wage successful battle against such odds 
will depend very largely upon the support that who guide the 
schools furnish them. Thanks what devoted men and women 
already done, and what helpful outside agencies have con- 
tributed, our schools today are remarkably free from many 
the conspicuous and demoralizing vices that were formerly much 
evidence. cannot speak from first hand knowledge the pub- 
lic schools, but confident that among the boys with whom 
claim fairly intimate acquaintance, the standards honor and 
virtue and manliness are higher and more highly cherished than 
they were even own school days. Work harder and play 
more wholesome, and the time and inclination for the indulgenee 
vicious tendencies are less than they once were. audience 
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will give more attentive ear appeal that which 
manly, and noble and pure. Distressing acts omission and com- 
mission frequently dishearten, but constantly there come light 
deeds manliness, courage, and moral heroism banish 
doubt and strengthen confidence and faith. 

look towards the future the problem seems grow more 
complicated and the difficulties more pronounced. Yet believe 
the problem can still solved and the difficulties still cleared 
away. But shall not succeed fail note and understand 
the dangers that lie our pathway and the significance the 
influences against which must contend. Material standards 
must not allowed dominate the work our schools. Training 
for practical efficiency must kept within bounds and properly 
related character and spiritual growth. The lowering stand- 
ards the home and business and public life must met 
with more rigid insistence higher standards among our pupils. 
And finally must recognize and insist upon that definition 
education which Judge Phillips aptly expressed one hundred 
and thirty-four years ago when said: “Goodness without knowl- 
edge (as concerns others) weak and feeble, yet knowledge 
without goodness dangerous, and both united form the noblest 
character and lay the surest foundation usefulness mankind.” 
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THE first place wish make distinction. 
Moral standards, course, are way relative; 
that say, they are variable, and form our 
estimate them comparing them with each 
other with ideal. Our minds are very differ- 
ently affected compare the moral standards 
college today with those generation two 


ago, compare them with that which 
would like see established. affirm very positively that 
every way colleges are better places than they ever were before. 
This applies the work done the undergraduates well 
the lives lived the undergraduates, and have reached the 
conclusion just expressed, bearing mind how difficult for 
college officer know more than fraction what goes among 
the students with whom lives. 

the amount studying, the amount really hard intel- 
lectual work that performed the average American college 
today, is, say, very much greater extent and thoroughness 
than ever was before. 

There nothing that fills with feeling such profound 
lassitude the kind remark which have had listen many 
times, the kind essay which have thoughtlessly read frem 
time time, exalting the industry, capability, and devotion 
learning the college student forty years ago. thing 
worries because happen have been one those students. 
hear some men own generation talk you would suppose 
that when were college cared most all for Latin and 
Greek and studied those dead languages with zest and earnestness 
comparable nothing smaller than the consecrated pertinacity 
bull pup. Next were devoted mathematics and those 
studies which were supposed that time scientific. fin- 
ished with with blaze philosophical enthusiasm and re- 
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ceived our diplomas well qualified sit the seats the mental- 
mighty. had become the intellectual mastodons our gen- 
eration. Who would have supposed that there could have been any 
market those days for Bohn’s translations? Who would have 
supposed that students skinned and cribbed their mathematical 
Yet they certainly did. They were lazy, they 
loafed, they cheated, they dodged everything the curriculum 
that they could, they got drunk, they filled the keyholes reei- 
tation rooms with plaster Paris, they set fire neighboring 
property small value, they gambled, they committed every kind 
sin that they knew about— and they knew about great 
many. They had precious little learning when they graduated 
and they have forgotten most that. was not thus with all 
them, for there were scholars produced the old days, but mighty 
few, fact abundantly proved the present lack any 
erable number eminent scholars and scientific investigators 
this country among the middle aged elderly men today. 

The modern college student very resourceful and has cun- 
ning and active brain, but can assure him and all his kind that 
has not succeeded far inventing one single new sin. These 
things were all discovered and practised long ago. 

repeat that fills with desire once laugh and, 
shall say, exclaim, when hear laudation the ancient college 
student and the ancient college ways and the ancient college cur- 
riculum from those who ought not absolutely have 
everything that happened when they were twenty years age. 
They should know very much better. 

are doing better now. There higher sense honor 
among undergraduates, better standard morals, keener appe- 
tite for than there ever was before. The young men 
who will receive their diplomas next June know more and can 
more and are better fellows than their fathers were the same 
interesting period development. much for the relative 
standards our age compared with earlier ones. 

When come measure ourselves and our students the 
stricter standards ideality the standards that which 
would seem fairly within easy reach, the outlook not 
encouraging and our optimism, feel it, more difficult 
justify. For without assuming for moment that the attacks 
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made the late Mr. Crane Chicago were large way 
reasonable, fancy that few college officers read his pamphlets 
without uncomfortable feeling that there was good deal more 
truth them than was creditable us; for undeniable fact 
that college students considerable numbers are not leading de- 
cent lives, fact which paralleled and made more endurable 
the further fact that very large numbers college students are 
living clean, healthy, profitable, earnest, studious lives. not 
believe that this improvement any considerable extent the 
result larger wiser activity the part discipline com- 
mittees and deans and presidents. due the fact that grad- 
ually the American people are coming understand that college 
education useful and therefore the college education being 
sought more and more largely men who themselves expect and 
mean use the world; men who find thax preparing 
themselves for difficult and specific tasks they have the first 
place very little time for wrong doing, and the next place that 
the wrong doing will cripple them later years; say nothing 
the restraining influence which flows from religious home. For 
most good students come from religious homes. not know 
anything which can focus man’s attention upon the influence 
heredity and early environment more accurately than the life 
college officer extending over years enough bring him into inti- 
mate contact with two successive generations. man who 
small college like own, for example, has before him the sons 
his classmates and the sons former pupils considerable num- 
bers, sees with astonishing clearness some very great truths 
human evolution. 

come cases, would say that experience very 
rare for brought boy wrong college. Sons whose 
fathers are absorbed business and whose mothers are 
society, near-society, sons brought unintelligent nurse- 
girls, their education begun governesses who speak the French 
language and think French thoughts, sons sent school enor- 
mous expense and obsessed the idea that the number auto- 
mobiles the garage the supreme standard rank among hu- 
man beings these boys wrong numbers, but they 
not all wrong. Sons parents who are desirous that their 
children shall “catch on” some social class supposed 
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trifle above their own, and who think that college place for 
making friends who will useful later years; these boys fre- 
quently are led off into downward paths. all these fall 
the way, however. Young men weak dull brains, per- 
verse morally from their youth up, are apt fall into vicious 
practices, more likely, are apt continue them after they 
come college. 

But after have counted all these there still remains the 
undergraduate body, earnest, alert, sometimes lawless, apt 
lazy, even you and idealistic, thrilling just now the new 
currents that are circulating American thought, profoundly 
moved the spirit loyalty their college and their country, 
conceited over little knowledge, ready any moment decide 
the profoundest questions, amenable good influences, many 
ways incomprehensible, yet altogether they are the hope 
the country. Their standards are largely self-made and are fre- 
quently difficult account for, but they have standards. Drunk- 
enness and vice are not considered the correct thing. man loses 
caste and standing who guilty such practices. There 
point beyond which wrong fool the faculty. The standards 
honesty and good conduct are considerably higher college 
than out college. did not maintain our institutions 
standard higher than that observed the fathers our young 
fellows the colleges would not allowed exist. 

have said that these standards are self-made. The word was 
incorrectly used. should have said, perhaps, that these standards 
are made the students themselves; for most college officers, 
think, discover after while that whatever done among 
the students must done the students, and that self govern- 
ment the only kind government that really workable. 
course possible and necessary make regulations and 
way partially enforce them, but anything which results the 
setting and maintenance standards comes from the students 
themselves. Undoubtedly they are stimulated, helped, and guided 
their elders, but things begin move when the students them- 
selves see that they must move, and the higher standards col- 
ege life which sure prevail today are due the efforts the 
young men themselves. 

Let into details bit. Take the matter honesty ex- 
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aminations. Speaking New England colleges, not long 
ago that honesty examinations was unthought of. not 
mean say that nobody was honest, but mean say that 
undergraduates bodies had standard whatever. Anybody 
cheated that wished and very large proportion did wish to. 
Today dishonesty examinations rare. many instances 
the supervision and, oversight itself the hands students 
rather than those instructors. This what called the 
“honor system.” May say that the reports undergraduates 
the actual results this system are not always strict har- 
with the reports the members the faculty. other 
places popular feeling such that man does not like cheat 
and will not cheat unless save his collegiate Under these 
melancholy conditions, fancy that most college bodies will com- 
miserate the culprit having yielded inevitable necessity. 
This wrong, but the situation improvement over that 
earlier times. This change, opinion, this change stand- 
ards due keener moral sense among the young men; and 
only indirectly, all, official watchfulness. 

Here are few lines from old examination song, current 
half-century since: 


“Oh tutors, sleepy tutors, 

“Lots pony leaves 
“Rolled tight, out sight, 
our sleeves.” 


one has heard this for long time. out accord with 
the modern spirit. 

The old kind student “blow out” practically unheard 
now, rarely heard of; those occasions when students got to- 
gether scores hundreds and drank themselves into bestial 
intoxication. Such thing now most colleges unthinkable, 
although there some intemperance. And these things, say, 
have been brought about rather the students themselves recog- 
nizing and leading the spirit the times than the effort strictly 
enforce the rules and regulations. can brought about 
that every class that graduate carries into life, even for brief 
period, standard little bit higher than that the world 
which they find themselves, and little bit higher than the stand- 
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ard carried classes earlier than themselves, not only will the 
world progress, but will progress rapidly and the colleges will 
doing their part leadership. 

easy say that the evils college life are merely the re- 
flection the evils American life, and say that say 
something strictly and demonstrably true; for lawlessness 
American failing and our students are often lawless. May say 
right here that the generous tolerance policemen for offenses 
committed college students more responsible than any other 
one influence, think, for many the remaining excesses col- 
lege disorder, but then the police are too tolerant many things, 
though rarely physical resistance themselves. 

very large proportion our adult population tainted 
aleoholism and worse poisons. Their sons come college weak- 
American life though not peculiar America. Here again 
external contagion that breeds moral disease the body 
legiate. 

Again the public whole only just beginning have any 
real respect for book learning. Why should fancy that the 
college boy should respect it? Yet really beginning to. 
sometimes wonder whether make sufficient allowance for the 
fact whether have never thought the fact that the educa- 
tion people large numbers very modern notion. Com- 
pulsory education the most elementary sort very new thing. 
not know when began Rhode Island. began Con- 
necticut after had been graduated from college. began 
England, think, 1887. are now the early stages 
great experiment when, civilized nations having decided that their 
citizens must have education, the question which they are discuss- 
ing How much education and what sort education must 
they have? That best for everybody college even 
now statement which many, perhaps majority school teach- 
ers even, would deny. Yet can find people who will defend 
that doctrine. wonder that the midst this hurly 


burly trying new experiments untried methods for end 


not clearly perceived, there should confusion, that the evils and 
wickednesses society should permeate those regions which 
longer may fairly termed the “quiet college shades.” think 
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may happy the fact, for fact say is, that the 
whole the college community has standards moral and spiritual 
are more lofty than those the rest the world, and that 
with all our evils and failures, numerous and lamentable they 
are, the colleges that are particularly charged with the uplift 
the American people. May Heaven help further 
and faster along the road which has witnessed great progress 
the last half-century and witness vastly more the next 
century that come. 
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The Growth Our Moral Ideal 


Catt, 


District Conn. 


interesting problem for man himself. 
Among his various quests through life, the most 
vital and fascinating his quest for life. This has 
been through all the ages. the significance 
behind the ancient Faust Saga, behind the war 
the Titans and Giants, behind the revolt Prome- 
theus, behind every social endeavor, political, artis- 
educational, religious. Outward-looking man 
has been constant state protest against his inward limita- 
tions. The inmost sentiment the human heart has been 
question. sincere soul all time has striven anxiously 
pierce the gloom. With Goethe has asked, “How may learn 
what holds the earth together ‘in its inmost How may 
cease rummaging empty words? What means life? What 
really worth the while? there goal? there open 
road where may pursue this quest with some reasonable hope 
success 

Once aim explain life there little rest. Humanity strug- 
gles hard explain itself. There have been many interpretations 
along the way, and the way long way. The goal but dimly 
seen. The growth the moral life growth toward fuller 
appreciation what means live. This true the race and 
the individual. the recapitulation theory has any basis 
fact, should pertinent the growth the moral life. the 
risk pedantry let recall briefly the growth the moral life 
the race, that may see if, the large least, the individual 
moral evolution does not repeat essentially the moral experience 
humanity. For, Eucken’s fine phrase, “The past, rightly under- 


Pleasure Interpretation (Hedonism). 
There first the pleasure ideal. its purest form this ideal 
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comes out the teachings Socrates and Protagoras the 
land sunny Paganism. Not that Socrates and Protagoras were 
pure Hedonists, but Socrates did contend for prudent measuring 
all our actions. did conceive true wisdom founded 
foresight, calculation against possible This 
early led many the conclusion that pleasure must therefore 
the chief and only goal life. While Protagoras went far 
eliminate all necessity for even, and upheld the some- 
what startling thesis that the sensation the moment life’s only 
ultimate reality. definite school pleasure philosophers sprang 
from teachings such these. 


This School, first called the Cyrenaic since started Cyrene 
Africa, taught comfortable doctrine. For the ideal life con- 
sists nothing but perfect surrender the present. only 
live from moment moment, taught Aristippus for example, let 
therefore live the moment and happy all hazards. 
Away with pain and despair! Away even with Socrates’ pruden- 
tial concern over ideal welfare! Away with the tears tomor- 
row which may never come! Away with all your 
and fret! Welcome each dying hour sweet end 
itself! Welcome today and now! 

This dignifying the sentient self, this absolute disregard for 
the future and perfect preoccupation with the moment, this doc- 
trine that live feel and that life’s meaning measured only 
the intensity its passion, and Cyrenaicism 
the purest expression Hedonism. 

This Cyrenaicism will not down. has sprung through all 
history, often remarkable fashion, and still lives. see, 
Aristippus first openly taught over three hundred years before 
our Christian era. repeatedly struck the note nearly 
century before Christ. was worked out various colors 
Omar Khayyam that scholarly but hopeless Rubaiyat rising 
out Persia eight centuries ago. was sung the Germans 
Heine, England Byron. was the cardinal teaching 
the author Ecclesiastes. 

And still nearer home. There many Cyrenaic every 
school-room. the natural attitude the mind, and, 
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doubtless, Nature’s device for keeping our children healthy and 
the first step the growth the moral life racewise 
and individuality. But this naive and unthinking attitude 
beautiful the child, tends become through satiety not 
through reason unsatisfying the rational adult. Possibly this 
why many the early years their intellectual life 
have passion for the poetry Byron, Heine, regard 
which, however, almost invariably passes early away. one 
who has once realized that one thinking being Cyrenaicism 
can never the complete moral ideal. For are more than sen- 
tient creatures, are endowed with tendencies more less ra- 
tional well. Thinking man sees the utter inadequacy the life 
pure sentiency, that most liable wrecked the whirl- 
pool appetite and passion. reaches longingly forward 
therefore for some other and more satisfying solution the moral 
ideal. Hedonism, says, must certainly modified before can 
accepted the highest expression this ideal. And has 
been modified both the ancients and the moderns. 


was Epicurus far back, rebelling against pain, who first sup- 
plemented Cyrenaicism with reason and prudence. regarded 
pleasure the highest good, but not,” said he, “the pleasure 
the moment but the total pleasure complete life” that 
should the end and aim the seeming heavy and “weary 
weight all this unintelligible world.” 

There are rich values the teachings and the life the 
noble Epicurus. His letter, found the work Epicurean- 
ism Wallace, reveals great spirit struggling manfully. Cling- 
ing the principle that life for pleasure all costs, and upon 
this principle building his epoch-making creed comfortable 
peace, play, unrestrained delight, was far better every 
way than anything that ever came out his teachings the prac- 
tical lives men. Such have been the degenerating effects his 
gospel that one the uncomplimentary flings our day call 
“epicure.” part the answer, but not 
the ultimate answer the deep questions life because the logi- 
cal outcome Epicureanism, like that Tito Melema, sad 
worthlessness and despair. 
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Various defects appear these ancient ethics: they led inevi- 
tably pessimism they over-emphasized the self the exclusion 
any common good; there was little analysis the meaning 
pleasures, attempt differentiation pleasures except the 
basis quantity. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


later times there have been many attempts patch the 
pleasure interpretation. still widely believed possible make 
suffice livable expression the moral ideal. The 
most important example perhaps one who has attempted this 
Mr. John Stuart Mill his “Utilitarianism”. 
pleasure the highest purpose existence, Mill and 
his followers attempted overcome the main defects the doc- 
trine the ancients. because the newer influences 
Christianity and the evolutionary doctrines science, these 
later writers felt justified optimistic attitude mind over 
against the sort pessimism seen the species Utilitarianism 
taught Aristippus and Epicurus. Second, instead the end 
and purpose life being the interests one’s self, had been 
taught the fathers, Bentham gave new interpretation the 
term pleasure and insisted that was the greatest good the 
greatest number, not personal but general weal, not ego, but 
(alter,) altruism, which makes the end and goal. And, third, 
Mill launched innovation all his own and made distinction 
between pleasures the basis quality addition the old dis- 
tinction quantity, distinction which greatly modified ethical 
conceptions later writers. 

Christianity, evolution, the greatest good the greatest number, 
altruism, far they promote individual and general pleasure, 
the themes Utilitarianism. other words, Mill, Benthem, 
Paley, find the springs vital activities the utilities only. 
principle Utilitarianism, shorn its verbiage, that all 
our activities, even altruistic ones, spring from selfish consider- 
ations, 

There are objections this position. Altruism must have neces- 
sarily preceded the notion that there utility being altruistic. 
not true that altruistic activities always make for the good 
the individual. ought not necessary note that many 
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activities are utterly devoid motives. The 
moral not always useful. Virtue matter motives. Utili- 
tarianism makes satisfactory provision for motives the sphere 
morals. Utilitarianism does not recognize transcending in- 
dividual general utilities either vicariousness what Wundt 
the “social 

fine, Mill, Bentham, Paley, and their followers relate all the 
activities life nothing but the utilities. They remain, there- 
fore, Hedonists the end, unsatisfying because limited. The 
Utilitarian solution the moral ideal solves, but solves only 
part. 


II. The Reason Interpretation (Rigorism). 


considered any attempt fashion the moral ideal. Hedonism 
does well far goes. But there something beyond. There 
are other voices speaking us, notes higher and truer pitch. 
have seen the rise pure Hedonism the teachings 
Aristippus Cyrene. have seen these teachings modified 
Athens, and have glanced still later modifications 
the English Utilitarians, Mill, Paley, and Bentham. have 
tried say implication least that all pass through these 
stages the growth our moral life. But Hedonism has never 
flourished the ffeld alone and unchallenged. has had many 
lusty rivals. These opponents Hedonism also back Aris- 
totle and Plato, both whom taught, for example, that the highest 
life not the life our sentient selves much the life 
“Pure Reason”, which they felt divine. Alongside the 
Hedonist’s emblem “Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake” they placed 
“Duty for Duty’s Sake.” With the vigorous exposition the self’s 
sentiency there has always been this extreme opposition contending 
that the moral ideal not found sensibilities all, but, 
rather, that found only the life pure reason, 
least life sensibilities wholly guided reason. Such has 
been the vigor with which this view has been held, and such the 
strenuous virility its doctrine, that the cult has been called 
Rigorism the extreme opposite Hedonism. 


True, are creatures feeling, sensibilities, and these must 


for Hedonism for this Rigorism, the many-sided Socrates 
furnished suggestive text. Socrates had identified the good with 
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the rational life, the life insight and self-knowledge. Knowl- 
edge virtue, virtue knowledge: this perhaps was the most 
fundamental teaching Socrates. Aristotle and Plato re- 
peated the same thought, making the life virtue and the life 
“right reason” one and the same thing. 

Hedonism expressed itself two main ancient 
Cyrenaicism and Epicureanism, and modern Utilitarianism, 
with Rigorism find two streams tendencies. There first 


extreme type illustrated the the the Christian’ 


Ascetics, and Kantian And 
there modified type dating back Ephesus, 
Heroclitus ranks with the modified Rigorists because his 


doctrines “fixed measures” and the “harmony opposites.” 


Plato taught also modified Rigorism his faith harmony 
appetite and spirit with reason. doctrine the 
“Mean” form modified Rigorism. theory con- 
science preached the Chapel the Rolls century and half 
ago more modern expression modified Rigorism. But for 
our purposes let examine especially the position the extreme 
Rigorists. 


Extreme 


Man indeed sentient creature with decided tendency 
over-emphasize his sensibilities. But, furthermore, man is, has 
been said, rational being well. Rigorism does well insist- 
ing upon this. But Antisthenes, pupil Socrates and father 
the insisted that pleasure evil when sought for its own 
sake. Teachings such this, led ostentatious contempt for 
pleasure which the world has never taken seriously. Diogenes, for 
instance, the arch Cynic and pupil Antisthenes, by-word, 
object ridicule even Greek thought and literature. The most 
extreme expression the rigoristic view the moral life 
Cynicism, but its haughty contempt for the sentient facts life 
and for the law conformity has never been generally accepted. 


The 
Zeno’s school the Stoics (300 ruled Diogenes and his 
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tub out substituting conformity the place non- 
conformity custom, and inserting doctrine perfect eman- 
cipation from any political state universal kingdom spirit- 
ual state embracing the world. The Stoic conception was the high- 
est and most influential conception the ancients. Their pre- 
cept was, “Live according Nature.” They conceived Nature 
living soul, the highest expression which was man and the 
gods. Stern Rigorists these Stoics, and mightily splendid withal. 
Let nothing disturb your repose mind, argued they, your 
self-control. not think living happily even living 
all, but place your emphasis upon wisdom, upon perfect sur- 
render universal law, upon virtue—the highest pleasures, upon 
the measure all right action, upon charity 
which duty, upon perfect freedom from grief anxiety, 
upon serenity, tranquility, happiness, poise, contentment, upon 
right-mindedness and obedience the laws nature. calm 
all things, pain, peril, any misfortune whatsoever, above all 
things calm! 

Epictitus, magnificent Stoic! When punished his master, 
said: “If you not look out you will break leg.” Then, upon 
receiving still heavier blow which did break the bone, added 
without changing his voice the least, “There! told you you 
would break it.” Listen also this from Epictitus: 
has two handles, one which may borne, another which 
cannot. your brother acts unjustly, not lay hold the 
affair the handle his injustice, for that cannot borne; 
but rather the opposite, that your brother; that was 
brought with you; and thus you will lay hold 
borne.” Marcus Aurelius was another splendid Stoic whose 
“Meditations” should the table where one keeps one’s Bible. 
And there was Seneca. 

Stoicism has been properly called the greatest school morals 
produced the pagan world. Although had little say about 
immortality, became veritable religion. was active creed 
for six centuries. But there indescribable gloom about this 
Stoicism after all, there must about every philosophy that 
leaves pleasure and emotion wholly out account. 
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Rigorism reached solemn and pathetic grandeur the 
cism the earlier centuries. The abandonment family ties 
and all the so-called blessings civilization, and for what? 
was not for intense pleasures but for intense pains, the hermit’s 
cell, dens the desert, for rags, for starvation, for vigils and 
and untold physical miseries. have almost 
loathsome vision Rigorism Simeon Stylites, who for thirty 
years dwelt his pillar near Antioch, bidding his attendant re- 
place the worms which fed his flesh, and they fell from the 
sores his body, saying the worms “Eat what God has given 
you.” 

Rigorism comes also with well nigh hyper-intensity light 
the fair Buddha under the tree watching through the 

“man 
With senses naked the sensible 
helpless mirror all shows which pass 
Across the heart; and Vedana grows 
‘Sense-life’ its gladness, fell sadness, 
But sad glad, the Mother Desire, 
Trishna, that thirst which makes the living drink 
Deeper and deeper the false salt waves 
Whereon they float, pleasures, ambitions, wealth, 
Praise, fame, domination, conquest, love 
Rich meats and robes, and fair abodes, and pride 
ancient lines, and lust days, and strife 
live, and sins that flow from strife, some sweet, 
Some bitter. Thus life’s thirst quenches itself 
With draughts which double thirst, but who 
Tears from his soul this Trishna 
And constraining passions that they die 
Until greater than kings, than gods more 
The aching craze live ends, and life glides— 
Lifeless nameless quiet, nameless joy, 
Blessed Nirvana sinless, stirless rest— 
That change which never changes.” 
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and 


exhilarating and magnificent Rigorism breathes again with 
tonic breath from the teachings the German Nietzsche and the 
Slav Tolstoi, Stoic and respectively 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra” book which has 
been compared with Pilgrim’s Progress and with Pier’s Plough- 
man Zarathustra represented living apart with 
symbolic pride, and serpent always 
symbolic wisdom, the ideal type the man that be, man 
with relations humanity save rather loose regard for his 
disciples. this impersonation authority who condemns 
with startling invective everything modern altogether bad. 
from this incarnation the man yet be, this “Ubermensch” 
Rigorism which finds the ethical ideal the worship this very 
Beyong-man, this Zarathustra stalwart and beautiful, man with 
all the Titan graces the ancient Greek, Odin, Napoleon, 
this man that yet be. 

Listen Nietzsche’s idea freedom which means 

“The will responsible for one’s self; keep the distance 
which separates one from another; become more indifferent 
hardship, severity, privation, and even life; ready sacri- 
fice men for one’s cause, one’s self not excepted 
The man who has become free, how much more the spirit which has 
become free, treads under foot the contemptible species well- 
being dreamt shop-keepers, Christians, cows, women, Eng- 
lishmen, and all other democrats. The free man warrior.” 

For Nietzsche man bridge, not goal; means 
race yet be. 

teach you the Beyond-man. something sur- 
passed. What have you done surpass him? All things hitherto 
have created something beyond and are going 


the ebb this great tide, and rather revert the animal than 


pass man? What with the man the ape? joke and sore 
shame. Man shall the same for Beyond-man, joke and sore 
shame.” 

Nietzsche believes further that the weak must perish and that 
they should helped so; that indeed sympathy for the weak 
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crime; that Christianity the “most subterranean conspiracy 
that ever has existed, against healthiness, beauty, well-consti- 
tutedness, courage, intellect, benevolence soul, against life it- 
self.” Nietzsche battles hard for rational strength, beauty, and 
vigor, Rigorism indeed! 

And Tolstoi, how different and yet some respects how like! 
Tolstoi, artistic, keen, richly emotional, restless over the seeming 
rational and sentient dualism this life, soldier, adventurer 
youth, universally admired genius, finally despair over all and 
seeing his life nothing but the indulgence his passions, thing 
wholly without meaning, himself parasite living upon the toil, 
blood, and sweat multitude seemingly happier than he; Tolstoi 
forsaking the glamour court life, and influenced the philoso- 
phy Schopenhaur, growing feel that must live the truth 
saw the truth, that must renounce all self-glorification for 
that heavy labor which only brings unrepining content; Tolstoi, 
marrying himself consistently toil, poverty, non-resistance 
evil and universal sympathy and love, life rational consis- 
ency willing forward and quite prepared die be- 
lieving that only that love true love which knows limit 
sacrifice even unto death. 

magnificent Rigorism! Quite the opposite Nietzsche, but 
some quite like. Both see the tendencies the times 
nothing but hopeless chaos. True, Tolstoi with his gospel love 
and sympathy preaches self-negation while Nietzsche, with all his 
pride and contempt, stands for absolute self-assertion. Yet, both 
quite ignore the claims the sentient self, and therefore are 
Rigorists. Both are pure anarchists the proper sense that 
misunderstood word. Both are splendid their genius and insight. 
They are once the antithesis and the complement each other. 
They are both decidedly stimulating, representing they such 
extreme wings thought the camp the Rigorists. But their 
teachings reach little beyond Stoicism and Asceticism. Hence they 
leave the world still questioning for higher and better interpre- 
tation what means live. 


IpEALISM TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


The most pronounced expression modern extreme 
perhaps so-called Idealism Transcendentalism. This was 
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born out the teachings Kant Germany. Kant explained 
the possibility knowledge, related all reality 
thought, and asserted the dependence the world upon the activity 
pure reason. His great work was his elaboration his great 
trinity good will, freedom, and practical reason. 
While these are far advances over previous explanations, they gave 
rise much intuitive, speculative, and hypersensuous nonsense. 
With all their emphasis upon duty, they not adequately define 
duty. They sometimes aggravate with their satisfaction with 
the stars, with their high heavenly conversations, with their mys- 


tic dualism between the sacred and secular, between the finite and 


infinite, between the body and spirit. 

Yet Kant’s influence lit the fires that intellectual freedom 
which ignited all Europe, spread America, expressed itself 
Emerson’s 

“The foregoing generations beheld God and nature face face 
through their eyes. Why should not also enjoy original 
relation the universe? Why should not have poetry and 
philosophy insight and not tradition, and religion reve- 
lation us, and not the history theirs The Transcendentalists 
are high type Rigorist, active our modern thought. 

But the Cynicism every Diogenes, the Stoicism every 
Epictitus, Aurelius, and Matthew Arnold, the Asceticism the 
Tolstoys, and the vision the Transcendentalists ordinarily 
understood, and even these all possible combinations leave the 
greatest question unanswered for many. 


anp 


Hedonism tends constantly overemphasize realism, material- 
ism, sensibility, the flesh, the ethical “me”; while Rigorism ever 
tends dwell overmuch idealism, supernaturalism, reason, 
spirit, the ethical The one consists many unrelated partic- 
ulars without much system, the other elaborate system with- 
out many particulars systematize. The one perceptual, the 
other conceptual. But both are quite error since each leaves the 
other out. not that there truth each. All the truth 
ever get comes from one the other these, both. The 
sion is, rather, that Hedonism and Rigorism both fail because 
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the limitations each taken itself. The seeming dualism but 
seeming after all. 

There stern Stoic and Bachanalian Oyrenaic most us. 
There every community, every schoolroom, spontaneous, 
passionate, impulsive, sensuous, cavalier, luxurious, warm-blooded, 
fleshly, realistic type Hedonist along side calculating, rather 
cold, prudential, intellectual, spiritual, Puritanic, idealistic sort 
Rigorist. Indeed, you and may the one Monday and the 
other Tuesday. 

III. The Dynamic Proportion interpretation 

man has always felt that must look further for the better 
solution the ideal moral life. Recognizing the merits hedon- 
istit gratification self the one side, and the self-denial 
Rigorism the other, has long been felt that each inadequate 
and unsatisfying. after all, there indeed total self, 
unity life, rational sentiency which more than life 
either feeling reason, self-realization rather which means 
the realization the rational sentient total life. This third method 
solution has had many names. may agree with Professor 
Seth and the others who call Eudaemonism. There ought 
better and more descriptive name. 

Surely reason must not reject the demands the animal 
man, but, recognizing the existence it, may reason not aim rather 
which shall neither bestial the one hand nor ascetic the 
other, but perfectly human 

Much nastiness and vulgarity comes from the vicious teaching 
that all passions and appetites the flesh are ignoble, and at. all 
hazards exterminated and despised. Appetites often in- 
deed prove fatal, bitterly fatal, dragging their victims downward 
the but does not follow that these appetites are vicious 
themselves. The evil excess and abuse what may 
really divine. Nietzsche says appetites: 

“To annihilate passions and desires merely order obviate 
their folly and its unpleasant results appears present 
simply acute form folly. longer admire the dentist 
who pulls out teeth that they may not 
tack passions the root means attack life itself the root.” 

are well aware how delicate this task bringing young peo- 
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ple through this conception the sacred deification spiritual- 
ization but are equally aware that that what must 
done else all our teaching will nerveless, untrue, worthless, 
and harmful. 

Happiness, which mean more than the sum our pleas- 
ures; happiness which permanent and universal its applica- 
tion; happiness which measured the use make body 
and spirit; happiness which the harmony the rational and 
sentient self, comes very near this Eudaemonistic dynamic 
solution the moral ideal. some one has planted along the 
highways thought, is— 

“Not life dominated solely the feeling sympathy 
which rejects all pleasurable activity and offers others what 
refuses itself, still less life cold and loveless egotism and 
scornful pride not self-assertion alone nor self-negation the 
truly moral life. The true good man the principle and goal 
ethics, transcending the antithesis altruism and egoism 
Common Good realized society organized give effect 
the equal rights all its members, which belong them 
their common humanity, whilst affording opportunities 
for the development the faculties with which men are un- 
equally endowed and giving scope for their exercise the service 
the whole.” 

This the message Eudaemonism taught the best Plato, 
Aristotle, Hegel, and, far can see, Bergson, among the 
philosophers. This the lesson Goethe’s unhappy Faust learned 
through the tragedy much misery. This the burden the 
theme Wagner’s Tannhauser, the character the beastly 
Caliban Shakespeare’s Tempest. This the conclusion Old 
Age reckons the gains and losses life Browning’s Rab- 
Ben Ezra. This the truth which must know and live 
would see God. 

But Kant insisted long ago, the methods duty arise from 
innate power apprehending them. Virtue gift but 
acquisition. The moral life not inheritance. Righteousness 

True, the moral ideal springs not from the Hedonistic life alone, 
nor from the Rigorism reason alone; but from the synthetic 
harmony these, from the Eudaemonistic vision the duties 
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which owe flesh and spirit. But what these precise duties 
are can ascertained only morally scientific, constant, and 
enthusiastic devotion the whole problem duty itself. The 
Eudaemonistic interpretation includes the supreme duty study 
duty. not the very goal the moral life this pursuit duty, 
this performance all duties including the duty study 
Surely the moral life not much bequest conquest. Itisa 
dynamic proportion. The goal the very process itself. This thesis 
the melting pot the philosophies, and the great fact the 
growth the moral ideal. is— 


“Not the sunlight, 
Not the moonlight, 
Not the starlight! 
young mariner, 
Down the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 

And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the 


may true, Bergson says, that “Deduction succeeds 
things moral only metaphorically,” but venture the conclusion 
that humanity seems reveal gradual ethical advance, and 
the conviction that there are enough 
through the stock experiences the race give hope 
further growth the moral life among men. 


Note: Teachers wishing pursue the analysis the subject further 
are referred the following few suggestive helps worth owning: 


Any standard history philosophy such Erdmann’s. 
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Marks and The Marking System 
Incentive Study 


the purposes this discussion most teachers 


our elementary and secondary schools might con- 
veniently divided into two classes, those who 
like mark and those who not. the former 
class belong those who wish see everything 
“black and white”, who feel when they have 
reduced anything written form that has 
ity that could not otherwise They are 
the friends rigorous method, painstaking drill and many 
other things that show that they lack imagination, genuine en- 
thusiasm and delicate sympathy. least that what their op- 
ponents, the teachers that hate marks, and use them only because 
they are forced to, often feel and sometimes say. The mark-haters 
consider themselves the true bearers the touch learning; they 
are the inspired ones whom given see the promised land 
from the mountain tops; they need not the letter for they have the 
spirit and this cannot reduced definite form; can felt 
and sense comprehended, but never stated exact terms, nor 
expressed measurable ways. 

the revolt against the barren formulism that characterized 
part the education generation ago, the teacher who hates 
marks and who says so, has generally gained sympa- 
thetic ear. easy appeal the spirit; declare that in- 
spiration and insight are the great things and denounce all who 
hold rigorous methods and old fashioned customs. Indeed 
wonder that the much despised practice marking has survived 
the attack that has been brought bear upon from various quar- 
ters. has had many critics, and few defenders, and these latter 
have for the most part been apologists rather than whole-souled 
advocates. That marks have not been abandoned long ago and 
thrown into the junk heap due rather the fact that 
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they have value that felt rather than clearly recognized. The 
obvious defects are many and the resulting evils easy 
point out that the case against the “marking system” seems 
good one. there has never been marking 
system, but rather practice that has never been syste- 
matic, because the reasons for marking have never been 
comprehended nor consistently administered. Indeed most 
the valid criticisms that have been brought against the so-called 
“marking-system” have weight largely, not solely, because 
this system was unsystematic. had grown chance rather 
than because any foresight the part those who devised it, 
who administer it. 

However, recent years new spirit has come prevail the 
educational world. Men scientific ideals and scientific training 
have been more and more attracted this most important field 
human endeavor and the educational experimentalist has appeared. 
Now, one the most important problems that the new experi- 
mental education today attacking that systematic marking, 
stated more general terms, educational measurements. 


ure its results. This what the educational experimentalist 
telling us, and this what the plain man, the man who has 
theory, but who responsible for the public schools tax-payer 
and patron, demanding uncertain terms, The school sys- 
tem must efficient, and how can know that is, unless 
have standards measure such The importance which 
this question has assumed the minds those who are responsi- 
ble for the administration our public system education 
shown the prominent place that the question securing stand- 
ards measure educational practices was given the recent meet- 
ing Superintendents St. Louis. While find those who will 
say that education spiritual thing and that things the spirit 
cannot directly and immediately measured, ever- 
growing opinion that educational results can and must evaluated 
today there are creditable number capable investigators 
working this field. They have already accomplished something 
and the future seems full hope. When the educational 
experimentalist has solved the wider problem general scheme 
educational measurements will have solved the narrower one 
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systematic method keeping school records and will have 


devised marking system. 

When this done two results great moment education will 
been accomplished. the first place shall have valid 
means for the scientific measurement ability and scholarly at- 
tainment, the and theorist the field 
education, and the second place shall have means 
which thé teacher and the pupil can-measure progress the school 
vital and not superficial and conventional way. the 
latter aspect this question, and particularly the value mark- 
ing for the pupils, that this present paper addresses itself. 

the present time pupils have been marked largely not 
solely for the convenience the teacher and principal. There 
must some standard for grading and promoting, hence the ne- 
cessity for Even those who would hold that the effect 
marks bad for the pupils, consider marks necessary from the 
standpoint proper school administration. What wish urge, 
however, that marking system finds one its chief values 
its effect the pupils; good marking system distinct advan- 
tage from this point view, and even bad one better than 
none all. 

estimating the value marking system, may first dis- 
cuss the objections that raised those who con- 
sider marks any form undesirable for the pupil. makes 
difference such objectors whether the method marking 
good bad. Marking such bad, therefore method satis- 
factory. Indeed effective marking system may worse than 
inferior one from this point view. The injury may actually 
less when the method marking crude and undeveloped. 
urged the first place that assigning marks evil, because 
pupils studying for marks enter into spirit competition that 
itself serious matter. remember some years ago meet- 
ing educational club was seriously maintained one 
the speakers, man ability and prominence, that this 
spirit competition that fills our prisons, and thus the implication 
remained that marks are measure responsible for crime, and 
that marking our pupils are possibly opening them the 
way destruction. Sueh point view radical that car- 
ries with its own refutation. Competition not bad itself; 
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may become evil, like everything under the sun when carried 


extreme. excessive and undue competition fills our pris- 


ons, the lack the competitive spirit fills our dlmshouses. 
quite impossible that such fundamental instinct competition 
itself evil. had been could not have evolved its 
present importance the race. certain instances may work 
out harmful consequences. would, indeed, strange 
did not; everything fundamentally valuable does. cannot con- 
sider individual instances, but the whole scheme 
progress. 

Competition among human beings does not necessarily nor gen- 
erally mean bitter hand hand ‘struggle for existence which 
the weak are ruthlessly pushed aside and left perish. rather 
means more less conscious attempt the individual achieve 
certain ends that have been set social ideals, course 
true that the striving for-this end some will outstrip others 
the race; some will arrive the goal, least get reasonably 
near it, while others will left far behind. However, the empha- 
sis not best somebody else, but the attain- 
ment the goal. socializing the competitive instinct 
taken away from its brutal character and has made 
one the most valuable humanizing forces. the form the 
social assures progress that would impossible-without 
it. question merely having definite and well-recognized 
standards. Now, for the majority pupils mark just such 
standard. objectified social ideal, one that the child can 
comprehend. striving attain this standard usually think- 
ing the standard, not surpassing someone else. Such atti- 
tude entirely should be. would unwise have other- 
wise. 

How strong this tendency most normal pupils quite gen- 
erally recognized. often works when all other methods stim- 
ulating the pupil fail. The desire like the rest, stand 
with the “crowd”, something that manifests itself early life 
and remains until the end. assures social stability more than 
anything else. difficult for younger pupils understand the 
value school work unless they can some way reduce 
marks. illustration this may cite instance that came 
attention some years ago. was attempting carry out 
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lengthy series experiments number schools one the 
smaller cities This test among other things, re- 
quired that lists nonsense syllables should memorized. The 
greatest difficulty conducting this test consisted securing uni- 
formly adapted attention. rule the pupils entered upon this 
work with zest because its novelty. For few weeks this in- 
terest was sustained and then began fall off; for they dis- 
covered that had bearing their regular school work and 
that they were not marked for it. was found necessary order 
secure the proper attitude towards this work grade some 
way; when grades were announced from time time and when 
the grades one room were compared with those another there 
was further difficulty keeping the attention its maximum. 
all subsequent experiments with school children have found 
desirable introduce marks order secure anything like uni- 
form attention. 

Another objection that urged against marks whatever their 
nature, that they not call forth intrinsic interest the sub- 
ject studied. are told that the pupil should study for the sake 
the subject pursued and not for any ulterior motive, the 
least should recognize the social importance what doing. 
the first these points takes but little reflection see 
that the line between intrinsic and extrinsic interests sometimes 
extremely difficult draw. The most elementary consideration 
the nature attention should make this fact clear. always at- 
tend those details situation that have for some interest 
value. However, this attention may two sorts, depending 
whether the interest that calls forth immediate relatively 
remote. the object attended has immediate value, then 
give what usually called “passive” “involuntary” attention. 
this instance the object seems seize upon the mind and 
sense control it. cannot help giving our attention; are in- 
terested spectators, speak. the little child and the ani- 
mal all attention the passive type. start out life 
giving attention only those things that demand it. They literally 
make “sit and take notice”. important are these funda- 
mental, instinctive interests that they can never entirely out- 
grown. But gradually develop, these crass and insistent ob- 
jects attention lose something their original force and ac- 
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quire the ability attend those parts situation which are 


interesting themselves, but their consequences. learn 


attend remote rather than immediate ends. give 
“active” attention. 
The bank clerk takes pleasure adding long column 
figures, but keeps his task, far not mere matter 
habit, because remembers that pay day coming, because 
hopes that his diligence will secure promotion. Thus gives 
active attention and sacrifices his immediate pleasure for remote 
end. And this the fundamental principle human progress, 
this ability hold the attention that which present exists 
work. not blindly move about does the animal, lured 
every passing interest, and responding every impulse, trust- 
ing the results chance, relying thoughtless trial and error. 
finally make happy hit. know where are going, what 
are aiming. But keep our attention the remote end 
change gradually takes place our mental attitude. Remote ends 
are length replaced immediate interests. The clerk first 
kept his books because thought the future reward, but 
length his former task gives him pleasure itself. longer 
giving active attention the long columns; the figures spon- 
taneously call forth interest. underlying fact men- 
tal life that this substitution made. Invariably that which 
gave active attention one stage our growth, give what 
has been termed “secondary passive attention”. Secondary passive 
attention like primary passive attention, except that the latter 
instinctive, while the former has been acquired through preceding 


period active attention. Thus start out life equipped sole- 


with primary passive attention; then give active attention, 
but this turn transmuted into secondary passive attention, and 
the whole process begun again. 

From this consideration can seen that school subject that 
may attended one stage learning because some remote 
interest connected with it, may later attended for its own 
sake. Now all this has distinct bearing our problem the 
justification marks incentives intellectual endeavor. Sup- 
pose the pupil the high school begins new subject which can 


neither find interesting itself, nor comprehend its ultimate 
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significance his education. good student, however, and 
therefore takes pride his marks, the visible evidence his stand- 
ing. studies faithfully, not because love with his task. 
work for him, not play. finds genuine “grind” and 
often tempted throw his book aside and take something 
more congenial. does not this, however, because has 
learned consider consequences. His school standing has become 
for him ideal, and for this ideal willing sacrifice his 
immediate pleasure. Now, the subject really worth while, 
has genuine meaning and significance, possesses some human 
the attitude the pupil will change regard 
and will finally study because likes and not merely be- 
cause wishes good marks. The point that wish urge, how- 
ever, that one stage the learning the pupil had 

studied for the sake marks, would never have studied all. 


Now sure someone will urge that while may 


necessary for the pupil times begin the study subject with 
remote, rather than immediate interests view, should never- 
theless have remote interest that worthy one. taking 
the study civics, for example, should impressed with 
the fact that the interests good citizenship that learns 
about his own government; the subject chemistry, should 
shown the value the science the industrial world, and on. 
There are many well meaning people who have recognized the im- 
portant principle that all our subjects study owe their origin 
and development some social interest and they immediately jump 
the conclusion that the child has the social significance these 
subjects pointed out him, will interested directly them 
because this social value. are told that the whole curricu- 
lum must socialized. Very well; but not make the mistake 
supposing because certain branches knowledge have been de- 
veloped through their social significance that the child can 
once enter*into sympathetic understanding this significance 
and study them with zest because this social aspect such. 
After all, the one thing that has the greatest social significance for 
the pupil his social standing among his mates and the attitude 
his teachers and parents toward him. This social standing, far 
the school work concerned, made reality him largely 
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marks. because marks have this social sanction that they be- 
come powerful remote ends action. what they mean 
that give them their value. 
However, would not wish misunderstood for moment 
regard the value the social aspects all subjects the 
curriculum, believe that good text book should filled with 
concrete instances the significance its facts and principles 
terms human life; convinced that the good teacher the 
one who can show the bearings what teaching conduct. 
not arguing for abstract and remote methods presenting 
those subjects that are full vital meaning for life live it. 
What would urge that the mere statement this meaning 
not itself sufficient from the start secure the pupil’s interest 
all find added incentive study, because de- 
sires stand well among his fellows, why this itself base 
motive and deplored? Take away this standard social ap- 
and what would become our most cherished achievements 
human progress Suppose that each one could marked 
from time time terms scale that represented our standing 
the great social virtues, what effect would have 
society Why should blame the child the school for doing 
what the adult invariably does; especially since natural 
and distinctly human 
third objection that has been brought against marks such 
that they cause unnecessary worry and jnay lead serious con- 
sequences, particularly the case ambitious students with ner- 
vous temperaments. would not for moment deny the possibil- 
ity such but believe they are very exceptional. 
the opinion competent investigators that fatigue any in- 
jurious sense rare among school children. There may 
many causes for temporary permanent breakdown among 
adolescents, but convinced that but very small part 
due the schoo]. The parents, and too often the family physician, 
are quite ready blame the school for any nervous disorder that 
may overtake the pupil. use Freudian expression, this the 
“manifest content” the situation. firmly the opinion, 
however, that little psychoanalysis would show that the “latent 
content” quite different matter, and one that often entirely 
hidden from both parent and child. judgment, most high- 
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pupils not worry enough about their school standing. 
They have this period their developed other strong so- 
cial interests that conflict with their school work. good sign 
when pupil this age really interested securing more than 
passing grade his studies. 

are willing admit that marks themselves are not evil, 
but possess positive value, then becomes extreme importance 
that our method marking shall the best possible. 
valid objections that have been brought against the marking sys- 
tem, arise from the fact that have present well developed 
nor marking, marking any true 


sense the term. Our present methods are entirely inadequate 


and incomplete. Now are reform the marking system, 
will accomplish our result not reducing the present methods 


making exact, and more fragmentary and 


relative than they are present, but extending present method 
the direction greater exactness and completeness. must 
find for.every school subject objective which 
the attainment the pupil can measured both absolutely and 
relatively. must have definite grades excellence from zero 
and must able place with tolerable accuracy any 
sample school work somewhere this scale. When the pupil 
will know just where terms his own progress and 
terms his relation others who have secured higher lower 
marks. 

Many doubted that such objective scale possible 
any sense. They have has already been said, 


that intellectual attainment terms mind and that mind 


not measured. this objection, wish point out none 


these scales measure mental state such; they measure 


sults, they evaluate the objective achievements the pupil, not 
subtle hidden something. The fact that such objective scale 
with.certain school subjects has been shown the scale 
merit worked out Thorndike. probable 
that similar scale that will measure with considerable accuracy, 
ability English composition will soon formulated and that 
eventually the traditional school subjects will have definite 
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objective measures. regard this attempt 
standards test individual and group attainment one the 
most important problems the new experimental education. When 
these standards arg carefully worked out, tested and revised 
first, present regard their relative standing and second, 
regard their absolute progress. The ‘pupil will then know 
not only where stands relation others his room class, 
but will also know where stands reference his previous 
attainment. 

not only important devise careful objective scales for 


marking pupils; likewise necessary that the teacher use 


scales conscientiously possible. present many teachers, 
particularly the secondary schools, look upon marking some- 
thing beneath them. They perfunctory, and often 
way. They consider that they have better business than 
“keeping accounts”. What true the high school.is even more 
true the college. Under such conditions the pupils soon learn 
the real state affairs and the whole situation reacts unfavorably 
them. Now marks are finally considered distinct 
pedagogic devises promote the proper attitute and the 
desired result, and not devices solely for the conven- 
ience principals, superintendents and other exacting task mas- 
ters, becomes the business the teacher consider marking 
one the most important parts his work instructor. Prob- 
ably somewhere the scheme education pedagogic de- 
vices may thrown aside, but where sure. used 
think that this might done with graduate students who have 
reached the dignity becoming candidates for the doctorate, but 
even these need guidance. any rate, sure that the high 
rection. The secondary school teacher should consider method 
well content. should make marking fine art far 
him lies. 

Now, when get valid scale for marking the work various 
school subjects and when find teachers interested properly 
grading each pupil imparting facts arousing enthusiasm, 
certain very definite results small value the pupil will 
and marks will then valued even more than pres- 
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ent, for the simple reason that they will mean more. the 
first place the pupil will have*the incentive beating his own 


record. will not merely striving make higher grade 


someone else, but will striving compete with himself. 
think that all will agree that this perfectly safe form com- 
petition, form which will not him the reformatory. 
will further feel that does reasonable work will pass. 
relative marking system does not insure this. Some instructors. 
feel their duty fail certain definite proportion their class. 
They would think that they were lax too large 
should receive passing grade. pupil should ever 
absolute scale measurements. 

When objective marking system has finally been obtained, 
unfairness marking the pupil will practically impossible. 
What more the well-intentioned teacher, and practically 
teachers intentions marking, will know whether 
has marked accurately not; better still will able show 
the pupil why mark that has been given him justified. One 
the most unpleasant features the present inexact scheme 
marking arises fact that very difficult point out to. 


the pupil just certaih grade has been assigned him rather 


than another. “About all the teacher can say the pupil who.ques- 
tions his marks is, have examined your work carefully and 
opinion this the grade that you should receive.” Suppose, 
however, the pupils class were all told draw from memory 
line three inches long and were further informed that line less 
than two inches more than four was considered zero 
merit and that the line exactly three inches was marked 
perfect, one hundred per cent. correct, while the lines between 
were graded from zero hundred, each one hundredth 
inch the direction from zero perfection counting one 
point the scale. Each pupil could then graded with 
accuracy terms his performance. There would not the 
slightest question where belonged the scale and could 
shown once that had been assigned the correct position. 
Further than this there could question where be- 
longed terms the teacher’s personal equation. Every teacher 
would have the same standard and would obliged mark 
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exactly the same way grade seventy-seven per cent. correct- 
ness, wherever assigned, would always mean the same thing. the 
various subjects the school curriculum could measured such 
definite way the possibility unjust marking would elimin- 
ated. Such condition affairs would react greatly the advan- 
tage the pupil. would stimulated better work knew 
that his work could accurately and surely determined. Misunder- 
standings between pupil and teacher would great extent 
eliminated. “Snap” courses would thing the past, the easy 
teacher would not chosen simply because was easy, better, 
would easy not because had low standard marking, 
but because through his pedagogic skill could help the pupils 
obtain better marks than could some his fellow instructors. 
this way the entire esprit corps the school would raised and 
studying for marks would the perfectly natural and justifiable 
thing do. 

One final advantage carefully graded scale objective 
measurements lies the fact that the pupil can tell once when 
making progress. travels along the road intellectual 
achievement can observe the mile-posts and know that get- 
ting somewhere. One the greatest discouragements the learn- 
lies the fact that not aware the progress that 
making, slight, under present conditions marking, where 
there are but few definite grades. like the traveller toiling 
along some steep ascent which are turns, differences 
the landscape, mile stones, means knowing whether 
advancing going backwards, except through the soreness his 
muscles and the aching his bones, and indeed these sensations 
may deceive him far they indicate actual progress. Those 
who advocate only two grades marking, such passed and failed, 
are poor psychologists. They not understand the stimulating 
character carefully graded scale measure intellectual 
achievement. They have seen some the imperfections the 
present scheme marking and they have therefore concluded that 
the whole scheme bad and that they will have little with 
possible. Such persons, however, are reactionaries educa- 
tion they are even worse than the “stand-patters” who are willing 
take our present marking system bad and use the 
best their ability. The future, however, belongs the true pro- 
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gressives and the most important planks their platform 
for educational advaricement that carefully elaborated and 
thoroughly worked out marking system. Such marking system 
has already been pointed out the beginning this discussion, 


will valuable for three reasons. First, will give body 


exact data for the educational expert second 
nish certain means which the teacher and the principal can 
determine the relative place assigned each pupil the 
school, and third will provide legitimate and vigorous stim- 
ulus for the pupil believe that this last result will 
the most important all. 
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such well worn subject The Ideal Incen- 
this was the effect that when ideas are 
wont run low teachers’ gatherings, the 
custom begin talk upon the personality the 


teacher, that being topic upon which one can al- 
ways fall back. afraid that the same remark might applied 
this subject also. all events, such topic Ideals Edu- 
cation general that speaker who has assigned him has 
very little assistance direction relating any the prob- 


lems that are seriously engaging the minds teachers. shall 


try, however, not too discursive. goes without saying that 
every good scheol must dominated ideals; moral, religious, 
civic, whatever they may be, and that these ideals must the 
controlling factors the general life the school. shall select 
just one them being directly connected with the subject that 
are discussing, and that the ideal the intellectual life for 
the scholar. should appeal that element our pupils’ 
minds, which, the best schools, appeal never made 
vain, appreciation, that is, the real value and worth in- 
tellectual interests. should try awaken our pupils’ minds 
the recognition the fact that real intellectual effort and 
achievement while school, prepared play their 
parts after helping solve those tremendous. 
problems with which the world today struggling. 

would all admit, think, that the fault that most radically 
besets our schools, far any genuine scholarship goes, that: 
our pupils not have first hand interest intellectual matters. 
any one has any doubt this, that doubt would soon dis- 
pelled, should have opportunity listening the ordi- 


nary conversation school boys the table, their leisure- 
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hours. The interest sport strong; the interest the 
school organizations is, rule, all that can desired. Automo- 
biles and flying machines claim large share the attention. 
some schools, and invariably College, immense amount 
thought put upon the various clubs and societies which mem- 
bership desired, already attained, and which are primarily 
social their aims but there not, must admitted, this same 
kind interest intellectual pursuits any kind, and until 
there such interest schools, shall never have the atmos- 
phere and the environment which real scholarship can grow and 
thtive. Now this admittedly the prevailing fault our 
schools, the ideal for which teachers should strive should be- 
get such interest, and try bring about formative 
spirit the school spirit that shall exercise the same sort in- 
fluence upon the pupils’ minds that now exercised upon them 
the one hundred and one influences; social, athletic, dramatic 
something else, which they readily lend themselves. The 
that this ideal should not regarded impracticable one rests 
upon thoroughly well-grounded principle, and that that or- 
dinary right constituted, and growing mind feels intense joy 
the acquisition new knowledge, the solution hard in- 
tellectual problem, once has had first hand experience such 
knowledge achievement. All teachers know the eager interest that 
pupil feels work that thoroughly understands and doing 
successfully and well. They all know also only too well the utter 
lassitude and weariness that habitually evident class room 
where the pupils only half know their lessons, are confused, are 
not really bringing their minds into active exercise. 

altogether wrong make the excuse, sometimes done, 
that, trying create genuine intellectual interest, teachers 
certain departments are disadvantage compared with others. 
claimed, for instance, that such interest easy excite 
subjects such History English Literature which, times 
least, bring the mind episodes thrilling interest, scenes 
great emotion, but what possible interest, asked, can 
raised Latin Grammar, Arithmetic, the irregular French 
verbs? This objection not well founded one, assuming, 
course do, that the subject being taught one that rightfully 
belongs the curriculum, and adapted the pupil’s age and 
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powers. thoroughly good teacher can awaken eager 
est one these subjects another, and the reason 


found the principle which have just referred, that the 
human mind constituted that takes real delight master- 
ing any subject whatever, provided exercising its own 
powers, and storing itself with new facts principles. have 
all seen, think, scholar show keen delight diagraming 
sentence English Grammar, solving example com- 
plex fractions, another one following very striking demon- 
stration Physics, reading particularly exciting episode 
History. strongly deprecate the practice trying make any 
school study whatever interesting bringing adventitious mat- 
ter. The good teacher will find everything interest and stimu- 
late and lead class the subject matter the lesson teach- 


ing. will signally fail, feels that must outside 


this bring unrelated matter serve stimulant. all 
may remember with affection the genial and kindly teacher old 
times who would intersperse recitation period with jokes and 
stories, and sometimes occupy more time that way than 
tention the subject hand, but the final test whether 
teacher really good one not whether, sticking the 
subject through the whole period, can awaken and hold the 
minds his pupils the eager interest that subject which must 
have the power create, rightly has place the curriculum. 

All this somewhat general and think would admitted 
every one. should like pass now one concrete suggestion, 
which, although stress often laid upon educational discus- 


sions, still must reiterated again and again. are have 


keen interest the class room, the recitation period must prima- 
rily regarded means imparting new knowledge, and not 
means testing how well the pupils have prepared their les- 
sons. matter common knowledge that American schools, 
with all their excellences, with their splendid equipment, 
spite too the devotion their teachers, have failed just this 


matter are considering that is, imparting genuine 


ual interest the average pupil. generally admitted, be- 
lieve, that the best European schools, and perhaps even the average 
ones, have succeeded doing exactly this thing. 

About year ago, visited somewhat hastily several schools 
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Germany, and could not fail impressed the fact that 
among the many causes which account for their admitted excel- 
lence, their radically different conception the use the recita- 
tion period was one the foremost. The notion which have 
just referred, that this period taken primarily find 
out whether pupils have prepared their lessons not, out 
date German schools the ordinary text book two 
generations ago ours. recitation period the con- 
trary with them time for hard work the part every 
member the class, and covering new ground under 
the teacher’s direction. considerable part the period 
taken with what might call simple lecturing, that is, 
the teacher’s brief summary what has been learned the last 
few days, his outlining the work ahead the class, and then 
very clear and careful elucidation his part the points especial- 
noted, the difficulties, the work the next day. 
fact, the teacher leading the class the next stages the 
subject that being studied, and not leaving this all important 
duty performed the text book itself, just the text book 
were living teacher. The consequence that the interest the 
pupil during this period constantly kept alive, and even the 
bright ones not act the belief that safe for them 
half hour’s nap while the more backward members the class 
are “reciting”. This altered conception the opportunities the 
recitation period has its effect also the period preparation. 
This more for the purpose enabling the pupil fix his 
mind what has learned during the last recitation, than for try- 
ing master the difficulties altogether new work. 

Now afraid that the great majority our schools there 
very great contrast all this. too much the practice 
sorry say, take nearly the whole the valuable recitation 
time calling upon one pupil after another “recite”, and the 
duller and more backward pupils are apt take the greater 
part the time, the whole exercise becomes exceedingly uninter- 
esting the average member the class. have heard recitations 
conducted way that, has seemed me, has fully justified the 
quite common notion that appears exist the minds some 
our scholars, the notion that the whole purpose recitation 
give the teacher chance finding out the scholars who have not 
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done their work, for the express pleasure keeping them after 
school make up. too often the case, afraid, that 
many the teachers our schools not any real teaching 
the class whole, that is, not habitually take advanced 
work until the warning bell has rung for dismissal. Then perhaps 
few hurried hints warnings are given about the work the 
next day, while the pupils are shutting their books and are get- 
ting ready leave, and the class dismissed. Now really believe 
that any ideals scholarship are become realized fact, the 
called recitation period must made time which all the 
pupils are either themselves following the lead the teacher who 
really teaching, else are themselves, under his direction, doing 
original is, other words, only making our pupils feel 
the delight real intellectual activity that can furnish them 
with ideal that capable acting incentive their own 


mental life. Other things may help, but the real field 


for higher intellectual standards our schools must the class- 
room. The one thing which above all others the teacher must 


rely the power that truth and knowledge have always possessed 


kindling eager interest the minds those who come 


under their sway. human nature desire drink deeper 


draughts that which, when once tasted, has proved delightful. 
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Test Questions the First Six Books Vergil’s Aeneid.” 


for the final examination the Aeneid Preparatory 
Schools.) 


class poetry does the belong? What must 
the this class poetry? Show that the AENEID 
possesses these characteristics. the title the poem. What 
the place the AENEID the literature the world? 

was the author the what age and what 
country the world did live? What was his motive writing his 
poem? your answer reference passages Book VI. 

the story the Trojan War far necessary 
clear understanding the allusions the text the 
what portion your story the expressions numine laeso, line 
Book and judicium Paridis, line 27, Book refer? Give the 
chief reasons for Juno’s hatred the Trojans. Where have 
most vivid picture the “theft Ganymede” 

-Give account the theology the Which 
the gods were friendly Aeneas? Which were hostile him? Trace 
the parentage Aeneas. What great race were his descendants des- 
tined found? 

Describe the manner which the story the told. 
What stage his adventure has Aeneas reached when you first meet 
him? does the reader learn the adventures the first years 
after the Fall Troy? 

Give the geographical location Drepanum, Ilium, Aeolia, 
Tenedos, Strophades, Carthago, Sicily, Cumae, Ida. State the connec- 
tion each with the story. Give the scene the action each 
the first six books the AENEID. 

Show that the motif the whole story “the ever-mindful 
wrath relentless Juno.” Cite all the episodes the narrative 
which Juno tries injure the Trojans. Cite all the episodes which 
comes the aid Aeneas. Why Venus and Juno both 
want keep Aeneas Carthage? 

Explain the following and tell the incidents connected with each 
your mind Harpies, Cyclops, Pristis, Oracles, Effigies, 
Cerberus, Sibyl. 

What part the story the does Book relate? 
what state mind Aeneas when first appears the scene? Why 
should brave hero exhibit great fear drowning? From Book 
relate the story the Fall Troy. Translate the narrative you 
have written into Latin. 
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10. What purpose lines 263-296, Book 735-794, Book 
545-603, Book 752-886, Book serve the poet’s plan? 

11. Tell the story Dido. which the six books the 
AENEID she mentioned? Under what circumstances each case? 
Decline the proper nouns Dido, Aeneas, Anchises. What patro- 
nymic? Point out the patronymic most often used the AENEID. 

12. Identify the following and state the part played each 
the narrative:—Achates, Anna, Creusa, Cupid, Mercury, Calchas, 
Sinon, Laocoon, Cassandra, Hecuba, Priam Polyphemus, Polydorus, 
Andromache, Iris, Palinurus. 

13. Give the principal parts, the infinitives, and the participles 
the verbs fari, cretus, ferat, fatebor, inquit, vigebat, loguor all found 
Book 

14. Describe full the following scenes and state the bearing 
each upon the story:—(1). Dido holds her lap the little boy 
Ascanius. (2). The wooden horse enters the walled city. (3). The 
flight Aeneas from the burning city Troy. (4) Celaeno speak- 
ing from the summit the rock. (5). The hunt. (6). The burn- 
ing the ships. The passage the Styx. (8). The meeting 
between Dido and Aeneas Book VI. 

15. some the religious rites and ceremonies 
the AENEID and state the special object each. 

16. Enumerate the different stages the wanderings Aeneas 
and relate the adventures the Trojans each stopping place. What 
circumstances prevented Aeneas from reaching his destination once 
and direct course? 

1%. Write character sketch Aeneas. Compare him with some 
typical hero. Write character sketch Dido. Which the first 
six books the AENEID seems you most full human interest. 

18. Study lines 1-225 Book Point out (1) 
genitive denoting material contents, (2) two ablatives material, 
(3) example partitive genitive, (4) noun the locative case, 
(5)two examples the dative reference, (6) example dative 
agent. Give the rule for the case huic, line 28, audita 107, Anchi- 
sen 119, mentem 47. 

19. Study lines 100-300, Book Explain the construction 
habere, 262; stringat, 163; revérti sciret, velint, 291. 

20. Explain the forms conditional sentence the first three 
hundred lines Book IV. 

21. What figure speech forms prominent feature the liter- 
ary style the Describe the scene which each the fol- 
lowing figures used illustrate:—(1). Like the bellowing when 
wounded bull darts away from the altar. (2). Just man, who 
unawares, has trodden upon snake amid briers and thorns. (3). 
dolphins, that, swimming the watery seas, dart through. .... 
(4). Many are the leaves which drop and fall the woods 
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autumn’s early cold. (5). man sees, thinks sees, through 
the clouds, the rising moon. 

Describe Latin one the funeral games honor Anchi- 
ses. Give smooth translation lines 580-587, Book 

23. Tell Latin the story Anchises, pointing out the passages 
the from which you derive your information. the same 
manner tell the story Andromache. 

24. those events the which are brought about 
the gods masquerading mortals. What idea you receive from the 
AENEID the nature and attributes the gods. 

25. Describe full the metre the Give example 
typical line, scan it, and give the rules which govern the scansion. 
What variations from the normal line will you find lines 116, 263, 
269, 312, 422 Book lines 64, 222, 235, 558, Book IV; lines 
33, 254, 507, 678 Book VI. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Our attention has been called excellent discussion graduate 
schools and the degree doctor philosophy, with some pungent 
criticism present methods American institutions, said article 
having been contributed late number the Classical Weekly (vol. 
No. 15) Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel, the University 
Pennsylvania. The author contrasts German standards with Amer- 
ican, not wholly the disparagement the latter, though ad- 
mitted that only small fraction those American students who 
seek degree Ph. ever attain real German thoroughness 
scholarly research which entitles them genuine pre-eminence. The 
work the American scholar shown lie more commonly an- 
other line than that original scientific investigation. The average 
University Professor, for instance, expected teacher, prima- 
rily, and must pedagogically inspired and inspiring. His main 
work train others rather than make discoveries that will make 
his name famous. And this fact likely dominate his entire 
scholastic career. Accordingly, this country theses for the higher 
degrees have become more means end than real scholarly end 
themselves. This has brought them into disrepute. short the 
world makes fun them, them musty, relegates them the 
limbo forgetfulness, and generally incredulous their quality 
and worth. 

The constructive suggestion Professor McDaniel’s essay found 
his call for readjustment our graduate schools, permitting 
those few students who are really fitted for profound research work, 
and dead earnest make themselves scholars the highest type, 
suitable work sufficiently prolonged really merit Ph. 
degree, which should henceforth stand class itself and the 
highest scholarly honor within the power the University declare. 
While, the other hand the much larger number those who wish 
teach, enter other practical professions, should given 
adequate but less severe and prolonged training, the end which, 
presentation proper evidences qualification, they should re- 
ceive the degree Doctor Letters (Litt. D.). There are some 
substantial advantages such plan, which will occur once any 
one who considers it. fact strikes very favorably. are 


glad give our readers the benefit the author’s own concluding 


wherein sums the advantages this readjustment. 
says: 

“Tf the educational system our graduate schools could recon- 
structed somewhat the way that has been outlined meet the real 
needs and demands our advanced students, both degrees would 
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trustworthy labels. The Litt.D. would indicate the completion 
curriculum intended give literary training which would the 
best possible not only for most our future teachers, but also for 
prospective journalists, authors and the like. The Ph.D. would sig- 
nify that its possessor had been specifically trained for career 
scholarship that should have university professorship its ultimate 
goal. course, time went on, the fact would better recognized 
than today that only few institutions have the material and 
professorial equipment that fits them give degree research, 
but that even the least our graduate schools could give proper prep- 
aration for equally honorable and difficult degree literature. 
Moreover, should not only attract more students our universi- 
ties, but those that came us, having quickly discovered their natural 
aptitudes, and realizing, that matter which line they took, they 
would receive proper cultivation and just reward, would constitute 
more stable and enthusiastic. membership for our graduate schools 
than these now secure. Men whose unfitness for Ph. was appar- 
ent from the start, generally is, could gently dissuaded from 
attempt that would inevitably end disappointment, and many 
cases they could properly diverted into the other line work. 
Fewer men will then performing labor hate. The faculty it- 
self would benefit. While the Ph. D., historically and rightly con- 
ceived, specialist’s degree, and the work for should concen- 
trated one department, the training for the Litt. D., have 
suggested, would fall the duties several. The result might well 
more harmonious and appreciative collaboration among profes- 
sors, and would undoubtedly broadening and quickening the 
individual teacher’s mind; for would compelled give his in- 
struction with reference the needs not only the specialist his 
own subject, but many other students whose interests were the 
comparative sort. This would demolish some absurd and unnatural 
barriers that curse our Universities today. Furthermore, both the 
more literary professor and whose interests are chiefly produc- 
tive research would count juster recognition ‘their respective 
fitnesses and usefulness. Our graduate students would receive effec- 
tive training, the minority for university-chairs the two somewhat 
overlapping sorts, the majority for teaching-positions our High 
Schools and smaller Colleges. 

But, after all, the writer article like this must not too opti- 
mistic. fully realizes that graduate schools cannot guarantee the 
production either great teacher great scholar, much less that 
combination the two, who, possessed superior powers imagina- 
tion, exuberant vitality, genuine love literature, and best all, 
the God-given gift personal magnetism will prove success spite 
defective education.” 
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Two magazines probably not generally known our readers are 
well worth knowing and take pleasure calling attention 
One “The Child”, monthly journal devoted child welfare, ed- 
ited Kelynack, D., and published London, W., England, 
John Bale, Sons Danielson, Ltd. The annual subscription one 
guinea, $5.25. handsomely printed and fully illustrated mag-. 
azine dealing problems, particularly with those which 
concern the body the child. The April issue opens with discussion, 
characterized British thoroughness, Curvature the Spine 
Children, with suggested system exercises for the treatment 
lateral curvature the spine. The writer Mr. Kellett Smith, 

The other magazine one that has just made its first bow the 
for the dissemination knowledge all things connected with the 
early life children. Mothers and fathers may appeal the editor 
for specific information regarding their children and will answered 
experts. order that the readers may receive entertainment 
well education, there literary department under the 
charge Mr. Arthur Pier, editor the Youth’s Companion. The 
subscription price will one dollar year, which puts this 
the reach all who may have the welfare the heart, 
and any profits above the expenses will devoted the support 
the Infant’s Hospital Boston, for which new building now being 
erected next the Harvard Medical School. 


co-operate with the great popular movement which seeking 
provide public playgrounds for children the greater cities through- 
out the Union, New York University has arranged give group 
courses the Administration Recreation Facilities, under the di- 
rection Mr. Lee Hanmer the Russell Sage Foundation the 
Summer School which will held July 1-August large part 
the time will devoted study the wider use the school plant 
than made present. study will made the ways. 
which the work the present school plants may increased value 
the public. Vacation schools, school playgrounds, public enter- 
tainments, recreation and social centers and parent-teachers’ Associa- 
tions will form the main topics study and will treated from the 
standpoint their promotion, organization, administration and sig- 
nificance agencies for social amelioration. The proper celebration 
holidays topic that will treated length, including dis- 
cussion the use pageantry connection with the celebration 
the various national holidays. 
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valuable monograph published the Department Child 
Hygiene The Russell Sage Foundation, New York, Y., entitled 
“How the ‘Fourth’ was Celebrated 1911.” There diagram 
the front page showing glance the progress the movement for 
Sane Fourth July.” most impressive. shows that 
1909 cities, 1910 cities and 1911 161 cities joined the 
“Sane Fourth” movement. 1909 there was 5307 casualties; 
1910, 2923; 1911 only 1603. the number sane celebrations 
increased the casualties diminished. Over 1100 cities 5000 more 
population have yet done nothing about it. 


The Executive Committee the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention Cruelty Animals appealing for help and are glad 
publish its “battle cry.” 

Society has great work before it; and earnestly asks the 
aid and prayers every man and woman Massachusetts who be- 
lieves God, and has sympathy for his suffering creatures.’ 

“With these words George Angell, the founder our societies 
April, 1868, closed ardent appeal for money and help all the 
Boston papers. This was the beginning, forty-four years ago. 

“These words constitute now our ‘battle cry’ raise the funds 
necessary, build not only ‘Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’ 
but erect connection with this building suitable for permanent 
home for the societies founded, and that will afford the means 
materializing and perpetuating the ideals for which gave his life 
and substance. For years the societies have been greatly handicapped 
their work lack proper facilities and funds. 

“Every man and woman Massachusetts ‘who believes God’ 
must enlist this army helpers and bring this work all that 
best him and her assist the societies accomplish their great 
task. 

Row 
Mrs. ANGELL, 
“Executive Committee $1,000,000 Building and Endow- 
ment Fund Angell Memorial.” 


very valuable “Digest Laws Relating State Aid High 
Schools” has lately been issued the Bureau Education Wash- 
ington. can had applying Commissioner Claxton. 

“As see it,” says Dr. Claxton, the United States Commission- 
Education, “our most important problem education today 
the problem the country schools, where sixty-five per cent the 
children the United States receive their education.” the same 
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connection call attention valuable Bulletin the University 
South Carolina, Tate, State Supervisor Elementary 
Rural Schools, “Suggested Solutions for Some Rural School Prob- 
lems South Carolina.” The suggestions this Bulletin are 
more than local significance and interest. 


result the instruction music given the public schools 
St. Louis, each graduate the high schools that city familiar 
with fifty grand opera choruses selections from oratorios, addi- 
tion wide range less pretentious songs merit. This work, 
which observed with interest officials the United States Bureau 
Education has been carried its present form for five years. 
the course this time great chorus 2,500 St. Louis school 
children, accompanied the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra, sang 
with great success selections from classical compositions and music 
the highest character. Several orchestra-choral concerts have been 
given jointly with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the vocal 
pieces being divided equally among three choruses about 400 chil- 
dren each. Among the composers represented the repertoire 
the St. Louis school children are Wagner, Offenbach, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Gounod, Verdi, Grieg, and Costa. 


Mr. Charles Welsh Scranton, Pa., has just finished important 
contribution the Great Cyclopaedia Education now course 
publication the Macmillan Company under the Editorship Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe Columbia University, “Nursery Rhymes 
and Games.” discusses the source this branch literature 
for children, analyses the content the Rhymes and jingles, classifies 
them, indicates their place and value the Education the child, 
and finally discusses them their aspect Folk Lore, comparing 
the English Mother Goose Rhymes with those other nations. For 
many years Mr. Welsh has made this subject close study and 
has unique collection material bearing upon it. 
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GREEK The opposition the contin- 
uation Greek compulsory subject the admission require- 
ments Oxford and Cambridge, offset the effort make the 
study feature the most modern all the provincial universities. 
the recent annual meeting the Court Governors, Sir Oliver 
Lodge delivered persuasive appeal for financial help make possible 
increase staff the arts side the University Birmingham. 
was not, said, anxious enter upon course competition 
with the University Oxford, but did desire the appointment 
one professor Greek the Midland institution. 


AND PLay The Education Committee 
the London Country Council, that the Council should 
open two vacation schools and forty vacation play centres the coming 
summer. recalled this connection, that the initiative this va- 
cation experiment was made Switzerland 1878 clergyman 
named Bion, who took number children the Appenzeller High- 
lands during the holidays, and 1883 this experiment was followed 
the organization health vacation colonies Amsterdam. Then 
Russia took the matter up, and 1888 the first summer colony for 
primary school children that empire was founded Miss Orloff. 
The enterprise rapidly developed under the auspices the Muscovite 
Society. The type colony was modelled those the Swiss, and, 
with the introduction 1890, the Moscow Educational Council, 
medical control the ordinary day schools, the school doctors were 
asked advise and assist the scheme. During the twenty-three 
years that the Muscovite Association has been existence, colo- 
nies have been founded and 11,861 children have been sent them, 
all whom have gained physical, mental and moral well-being. 

The first experiment London was made 1902 through the ef- 
forts Mrs. Humphry Ward, who was the chief support the work 
year year 1910 when the municipal council established two 
vacation schools. The plan for the present year marks advance 
beyond anything hitherto attempted England. 

feature the play work these out-door centres manual 
occupation. The reports are uniformly enthusiastic. One director 
exclaims holiday school one the choicest spots earth for 
human nature all agree that the effect the morals the 
children the greatest result the work. 


France. The infant schools France, 
écoles have method their own which shows something 
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the spirit but with stronger evidence the influence 
Pestalozzi. special course for teachers this class schools has 
just been instituted the normal school for women, department 
the Seine. The course will under the direction Mme. Kergo- 
mard, who has for many years held the position inspectress-general 
infant schools, and who has been indefatigable her efforts for 
their improvement. virtue her position she member the 
Superior Council Education, which determines the scholastic policy 
the country. 


CENTENARY. The active interest Rousseau de- 
new impulse the present year from the fact that marks the 
second centenary birth, which event took place June 28, 1712. 
France and Switzerland will combine the celebration,—Paris and 
Geneva being equally active the preliminary preparations. Fortu- 
nately the committees appointed each city are working perfect 
harmony that the plans will not spoiled marked 
held provincial towns from June September. The doctrine that 
Rousseau announced startling terms, and his brilliant conceits, 
have little direct influence today, but the inspiration his name 
appears imperishable. 


JUBILEE. Preparations for the International music 
tournament held Paris May are well advanced. 
The invitation extended five hundred London school children 
participate has been accepted the proper authorities, and Paris, 
its part, agrees entertain the young visitors and the teachers 
charge. 

The great feature the occasion will the musical competition 
for which bands and choirs from many nations have been entered, 
The school children Paris and children will take part, 
although the great purpose the invitation not excite competi- 
tion but show striking manner, the cordial relations between 
the two countries. During the three days’ stay Paris, the London 
children and their guardians will cared for the expense the 
municipal council. 


The opposition the giving high scho- 
lastic degrees, honoris causa, has much reason this country, but 
surprises read similar movement Germany. The 
Hochschul-Nachrichten publishes protest against creating doctors 
for fixed rate, well for honor simply. Heidelberg has the rep- 
utation being especially free with its degrees for foreigners. Ac- 
cording recent statistics, out 222 newly created 
doctors, 155 had never matriculated the university. also 
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charged that the technical high school showing very liberal spirit 
the same matter. The diploma fee which large, nets handsome 
sum the respective institutions. 


AWAKENING The Western coast Africa presents suc- 
cession foreign possessions, spheres influence, which are slow- 
raising the dark continent place modern history. all 
Europeans, the French appear most successful efforts for 
modernizing the natives. One the most important institutions 
established the French West Africa the school for the sons 
chiefs founded Kayes the Senegal 1886. addition 
the three grades ordinary primary school; elementary, 
intermediate and higher, there technical department which has 
been operation since 1903. This department provided with 
workshops and charge special professors. The pupils are sons 
chiefs and dignitaries, and attend the school from the age seven 
fifteen years. They live the institution and thus pass the entire 
time under careful supervision. The general course study prepares 
for the technical industries. 
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Book Notices 


THE BOY AND HIS GANG. Adams Puffer, Director Beacon 
Vocation Bureau. With introduction Stanley Hall, President 
Clark University. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 

are inclined let Dr. Hall review this book for our readers 
quoting the following from circular the publishers accompanying 
the volume. 

have just finished reading Mr. Puffer’s ‘The Boy and His Gang,’ and 
have hesitation whatever pronouncing distinctly the best written, 
well the most comprehensive and up-to-date treatise that has yet 
appeared upon this subject. Mr. Puffer has had long personal expe- 
rience with boys, and, moreover, unusually sympathetic with and help- 
ful them. Mr. Puffer’s writing uniquely effective, and his book ought 
the hands all parents and friends boys. 

“The gang spirit the basis the social life the boy. Now that 
are coming understand and realize what means and what can 
done with it, the surprise grows that has until recently been left 
almost entirely out account the work helping and saving boys.” 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS. William McKeever, Professor Phil- 
osophy, Kansas State Agricultural College. The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Professor McKeever well known for his home culture leaflets for 
boys and girls and their parents, which have been circulated the thous- 
ands. This late volume thoroughly practical and helpful. discusses 
such questions Why the boys leave the farm, how much work should 
required them, how much the girls, how train both for country 
life, for business, for social service, what schooling they should have, how 
safeguard their sex relations, etc. book that should 
found every home where the great responsibility parenthood has 
been assumed. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION SCHOOL CHILDREN. Charles Keen 
Taylor, A., University Pennsylvania. Preface Arthur Holmes, 
Ph. Printed and Taylor, St. Martins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This thoughtful little book based the general idea that 
better approach the problem moral education through the body than 
through the mind. First, make sure that the child’s bodily needs and con- 
dition are normal and favorable right thinking and living and the 
question morals more than half solved. The author considers the 
question moral training belong rightfully the schools, and shows. 
convincingly the failure the church and the home meet the issue. 
divides moral training into three classes,— based three kinds 
relationships which exist human society. Men and women are re- 
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lated politically, commercially, and privately the family life. There- 
fore political, commercial and private morality should taught the 
school children. The argument proceeds from these premises and de- 
velops strongly, especially along the thought providing for the health- 
ful and vigorous training the body under the best physical conditions. 


INTRODUCTION BIBLE STUDY. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Painter, D., LL. D., Professor Roanoke College. Sibley and 
Company, Boston and Chicago. Price, $1.00. 

welcome this volume well known educational writer, 
very valuable one. Its purpose set forth the literary, historical and 
ethical value the Bible. does this with skill and pedagogical insight. 
presents the facts that every one should know, both for their intrinsic 
value and because one can considered well educated without 
knowledge the life and thinking the ancient people who gave the 
world its purest and highest ethical and religious ideals. Many schools 
are now taking the study the Bible and there are the Sunday 
Schools the land something like 500,000 volunteer teachers, teaching 
every week. This volume will excellent one for the Sunday School 
for the public school; and those who are members teacher training 
classes will find distinctly useful. helpfully illustrated with many 
full page plates. 

GUIDE FOR TEACHERS TRAINING CLASSES. Margaret 
Slattery. The Pilgrim Press. 

The author’s inspirational addresses under the auspices the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society are well known, especially 
Sunday School workers New England. She magnetic speaker 
and writer, and has had small part the work developing new 
public consciousness the possibilities religious education along peda- 
gogical lines. The greatest need all schools whether secular religious 
for competent teachers. The modern public school system provides 
normal and other training schools for the secular school teachers. The 
church just awakening the important fact that must likewise 
for those who are guide the moral and religious development its 
boys and girls. Miss Slattery’s new book will give practical aid those 


who are endeavoring fit themselves others teach the Sunday 


School. discusses the Course, the Teacher, the Class, Tests and Cer- 
tificates, Child-Study, the Bible, Methods, the Lesson detail, Recognition 
Services, etc. The best results modern pedagogy are utilized and ap- 
plied this skilled and experienced teacher. The book worthy the 
widest circulation among religious workers all denominations. 


NOUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE PEDAGOGIE 
PRIMAIRE. Publié sous Direction Buisson. Directeur honoraire 
Primaire, Professeur honoraire Sorbonne. Député 
Paris. superbe volume grand in-8° 2.100 pages. Broché 
francs. Relié francs. Payable francs tous les deux mois. 
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Nouveau Dictionnaire Pédagogie d’Instruction Primaire est une 
entiérement nouvelle qui répond des besoins nouveaux. 

scolaire que République établissait trente ans par 
les lois Ferry une longue existence. période transformation 
est terminée, situation acquise. est possible dire avec 
comment fonctionnent les institutions, qu’ont produit les méthodes 
appliquées, est enfin grande ceuvre d’éducation nationale dont 
France républicaine courageusement pris 

qu’il importe donner aujourd’hui aux Instituteurs, c’est guide 
pratique sir toutes les connaissances qui leur sont utiles pour 
orientent convenablement leur enseignement, pour qu’ils connaissent bien 
laquelle ils sont voués, pour qu’ils aient une idée exacte 
qui l’attend. 

trouvera dans Nouveau Dictionnaire tout dont peut 
avoir besoin propos son 

Soit qu’il désire améliorer son enseignement étudiant les 
idées des maitres pédagogie, des principaux écrivains, savants 
professeurs, anciens modernes, étrangers, qui ont mieux 
Vhistoire, géographie, des sciences 

Soit qu’il cherche faire une opinion raisonnée sur les grandes 
questions pédagogiques actuellement jour, sur lesquelles 
doit étre documenté s’il veut pouvoir discuter utilement avec ses 
pairs suivre avec profit les conférences les congrés auxquels est 
appelé prendre part; 

Soit qu’il veuille prendre conscience lui-méme, son ses 
devoirs, ses droits, par comparaison entre situation actuelle 

Soit qu’il s’efforce d’entrevoir quelle pourra étre destinée 
primaire France son propre avenir. 

toutes ces questions, tous ces besoins, Dictionnaire répond, car 
est véritable Guide francais. 

Instituteurs, professeurs d’école, normale, inspecteurs, pédagogues, tous 
ceux qui, titre quelconque, s’occupent d’enseignement, auront dans 
leur bibliothéque cet indispensable instrument travail. 


Pichon, Officier d’Académie, lecturer the Bohemian University 
Prague. Ritter Flebbe, Boston, Mass. Price, cents. 


The compilation this book has been made accordance with the Di- 
rect Method Instruction the Modern Languages. While intended for 
use beginner’s text book the subject, the book contains vocabu- 
laries lists synonyms English other languages. The book 
three parts, and the lessons which make each part are especially 
well graded and related each other. Illustrations, which there are 
many distributed throughout the volume, show animals, insects, birds, 
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flowers, etc., the parts, organs, movements and actions the human body, 
positions inanimate things, positions the hands and divisions tho 
face clock, etc., and are real assistance mastering the difficulties 
the language. Oral exercises, paragraphs for translation, and ques- 
tions French for written work complete book which without 
doubt will heartily received teachers and students French. 


DEUTSCHES LESE-UND REDEBUCH. Pichon and Dr. Phil 
Sattler. Boston. Ritter Flebbe. Price, cents. 


This beginner’s text-book German, arranged the same plan 
the above, and equally commendable exceptionally lucid and 
thorough introductory volume the study the language. The Direct 
Method has proved its worth many our important schools, and 
bespeak for these books cordial reception. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. David Saville Muzzey, History 
the Ethical Culture School, New York. mo. cloth, 662 pages, illus- 
trated. Ginn Company. Price, $1.50. 


The object this book present lively and continuous narrative 
the political development our country, clear statement the 
social and economic problems which have determined that development. 
These problems are treated topically, and the temptation merely men- 
tion allude vast number facts not vitally connected with them 
has been resolutely resisted. 

Special features the book are its vivid literary style, its development 
each topic regardless such artificial chronological categories 
presidential administrations, its full discussion the federal power 
connection with the Constitution, its emphasis the westward-moving 
frontier the most constant and potent force our history, and its 
recognition the influence economic factors our sectional rivalries 
and political theories. Over one-third the text devoted the polit- 
ical and economic history the United States since the Civil War. The 
book designed especially for the upper grades the high school. 

HAUFF’S DAS KALTE HERZ. Edited Holzwarth, Ph. D., 
Professor Germanic Languages, Syracuse University, and William 
Gorse, M., Assistant Professor German, Syracuse University. Cloth, 
mo. 168 pages. Price cents. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

This story perhaps the most widely known its author’s produc- 
tions, and has always delighted young and old. well suited for in- 
termediate German reading, and while shows literary skill high 
order, abounds idiomatic expressions which are interesting and use- 
ful the student German. This edition contains numerous notes ex- 
plaining all grammatical difficulties and idiomatic usuages; composition 
exercises based the text, and furnishing material for reviewing the 
grammar and syntax; and complete vocabulary, giving all translations, 
which the student often referred the notes. 
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BLISS’S HISTORY THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Bliss, 
S., L., Dean the Normal School and Head the Department 
History, State Normal School, San Diego, Sometime Teaching- 
Fellow History, University California. Cloth, mo. 214 pages. 
American Book Company. Price cents. 


This helpful manual for teachers provides for complete course 
study American history for the first eight years school. the 
result years experience and has been tested many schools. com- 
bines methods, courses study, and bibliographies, and equally suited 
graded ungraded schools. 


THE RISE THE HIGH SCHOOL MASSACHUSETTS. Alex- 
ander James Inglis, Ph. Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions Education, No. 45. Published Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

This volume presents the results very careful study the high 
schools Massachusetts the beginning the Civil War. Two 
chapters the curriculum such schools are particularly suggestive. 
Legislation affecting the high schools set forth; likewise the relations 
these schools other schools. Much valuable historical material has 
been brought light and its significance shown this illuminating 
study institution peculiar importance the welfare the state. 


THE FALL THE YEAR. Dallas Love Sharp. Illustrated Rob- 
ert Bruce Horsfall. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price cents. 


series nature studies appears this volume, related not dry 
catalogue observations but told literary form, the narrative arrest- 
ing the reader’s attention and holding the end. certainly one 
the most charming nature readers have seen. 


ALL THE CHILDREN ALL THE PEOPLE. study the Attempt 
Educate Everybody. William Hawley Smith. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50 net. 


This book discusses breezy, spicey way most the leading educa- 
tional questions the day. The author’s prefatory idea that babies are 
not “all alike”. Consequently educate “all the children all the 
people” there must individual treatment. But what particularly 
objected method which will create privileged class. All the peo- 
ple pay for the schools. The schools should therefore furnish the kind 
education which all the people want and need. Some the most 
vigorous paragraphs will seem some somewhat Utopian. Yet 
with most the chapters nearly every one will agree. The “rub” comes 
the question how all that set forth need being 
The book will aid finding the solution this last problem. And there- 
will doubtless, justify its existence and reward its author for its 
production. 
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“RECLAIMING COMMONWEALTH,” and other essays. President 
Cheesman Herrick, Girard College, Philadelphia. John Joseph McVey, 
Philadelphia, mo. pp. vii and 201. Price, net, $1.00. 

This collection eleven essays President Herrick treats various 
phases contemporary education. The first essay, which gives the title 
the series, furnishes brief account recent educational renais- 
sance North Carolina. The study “Education the Keystone 
Power,” “Old and New Education,” “Unconscious Education,” “The Nes- 
tor American Schoolmasters,” “Professional Ethics,” and “Teachers’ 
Retirement Funds,” cannot fail interest the general reader 
well the professional educator. The essays are timely scope, and 
are presented readable form. 


GREAT EDUCATORS THREE CENTURIES, THEIR WORK AND 
ITS INFLUENCE MODERN EDUCATION. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph. D., Professor the History Education the Ohio State 
University. Author History Education three volumes, etc.” 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10 net. 

The lives the great teachers who, during the past three centuries 
have introduced notable reforms into modern education are here inter- 
estingly described trained and appreciative expert. The list begins 
with John Milton and closes with Horace Mann and Herbert Spencer. 
The material well handled and will prove inspiring all readers 
the volume who are concerned with teaching. 


THE CENTURY AND THE SCHOOL, AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
ESSAYS. Frank Louis Soldan, late superintendent the St. Louis 
Public Schools. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25 net. 

This posthumus selection essays and addresses taken from the 
papers left the author who for many years was intimately and 
influentially associated with the educational development the great 
southwest. His personality and industry alike contributed make him 
force not only locally but nationally the modern school world. The titles 
these essays are suggestive: The Century and the Schools; Morality 
and Education; What Fad? Teachers’ Duties; Reading the Higher 
Grades, etc. Thoughtful teachers will get great good well real 
pleasure from the volume. 


EXPOSITORY WRITING. Compiled and edited Maurice Garland 
Fulton, Professor English Davidson College. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.40 net. 

The materials for college course exposition analysis and imita- 
tion are here presented. The course can used the Freshman year 

general course English composition can serve special course 
sophomore junior years. The first aim aid the 
student learning write leading him study, good second, 
emphasize exposition this leads accuracy, logicalness and brevity 
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statement; third, direct attention especially selections from sci- 
entific literature being the most interesting young people; and 
fourth, secure analyses passages long enough afford real disci- 
pline the logical faculties. The volume comprehensive, scientific 
and up-to-date manual its subject. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. Record Events and Progress, 
1911. Edited Francis Wickware, A., Sc. Under the Direction 
Supervising Board representing National Learned Societies. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 

This annual volume well known need but few words re- 
view. all important fields human thought and enterprise sums 
the progress the world the year 1911. The chapter Educational 
affairs contributed Miss Anna Tolman Smith, the author the 
“Foreign Notes” our magazine, for many years past. The 
indispensable ready-reference book for the office, the school, the home 
table. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY. One Volume Edition. Ralph Tarr, 
Price, $1.25 net. 

There are 536 pages this volume, the dimensions which are 
inches. There are many colored maps, and numerous illustrations, 
most them actual photographs. The entire globe treated and the 
method thoroughly dry recital names and boundaries, 
but real introduction the peoples the world their several envi- 
rons, with glimpses their food, clothing, customs, relig- 
ions, industries, etc.; likewise full accounts climates, ocean currents, 
winds, rainfall, coal fields, distribution fish, density population, etc. 
The book fills admirably the need complete geography one volume. 
most extensive demand for school and home use. 


PINOCCHIO AFRICA. Translated from the Italian Cherubini 
Angelo Patri. Charles Copeland. mo. cloth, 152 
pages, cents. Ginn and Company. 

all the stories written for the children Italy, Collodi’s “Pinocchio” 
has met with the highest favor. Italian artists and story-tellers found 
him delightful subject, and various books, different authors, now 
celebrate his exploits. Brought across the seas was welcomed 
children, who will eager read, this new volume, his 
travels Africa. With characteristic effrontery Pinocehio attempts 
play great part, which leads him into many fantastic situations. The 
moral, Collodi’s masterpiece, obvious without being disagreeable, 
and the author has been thoroughly loyal the original conception 
his marionette hero. 
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HISTORY GREEK SCULPTURE. Rufus Richardson, for- 
merly director the American School Classical Studies Athens. 
The American Book Company. 

There are 132 choice illustrations this charming volume, which be- 
longs the well-known Greek Series for Colleges and Schools edited un- 
der the supervision Professor Herbert Weir Smyth Harvard Univer- 
sity. The sculptures illustrated and described represent the best and 
most famous the great works the Greeks this branch art, and 
the book well adapted supply students with working text book 
the subject. 


HANDBOOK HOME ECONOMICS. Etta Proctor Flagg, Su- 
pervisor Domestic Science the Los Angeles Public Schools. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company. Price, cents. 


This excellent little manual giving lessons that may well 
spread over single school year. The teacher left free present the 
lesson her own way. The principal points brought out are cov- 
ered questions the close each lesson. The lessons are once 
simple, practical and scientific. 


GREAT INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. Willis Duff Piercy. 
Cloth, 206 pages. Illustrated. Charles Merrill Co., New York. Price, 
cents. 

compact and very interesting account the great inventions, rang- 
ing from the printing press the aeroplane. Written with view 
school reading, the book not technical, but has spirit and style 
that make readable. The subjects are contemporary value and in- 
terest such, should attractive not only boys and girls but 
their elders well. Mr. Piercy keeps mind the human side his 
theme and shows forth the faith and perseverence that must animate 
inventors and discoverers. The volume illustrated with portraits and 
other appropriate pictures. Such subjects the Printing Press, the 
Steam Engine, Electricity, Photography, the Cotton Gin, Anaesthetics, 
the Reaper, Sewing Machines, Aeronautics, etc., are graphically treated. 
excellent book for reading the grades. 


Periodical Notes 


Democracy Dynamite?” Mussey appears the Atlantic Monthly for April 
the first article important series the much discussed labor question. 
has one its most pleasing features charming appreciation Joel 
Chandler Harris and his work, LaSalle Corbell Pickett. Rheta Childe Dorr writes 
the April Century Magazine Child that Educators will 
interested the valuable and practical suggestions Miss Dorr advances the best and 
ways helping the child become normal. Memories Old 
Fashioned Gardens” the leading article Suburban Life for describes two 

ardens the past generation way delight the flower-loyers heart. Harper’s 
for April, Arnold American begin. paper tells 


his trip across the ocean and his first glimpses New York. Delightfully original and 


amusing are his comments what saw and heard. 
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